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R. Arthur Chapman’s article on 

“ Misinterpreting the West,” 

which appeared in our September 
number, brought forth in our October 
number a protest from a correspondent, 
who said: “* What possessed Mr. Chap- 
man to quote Owen Wister as an apostle 
of realism? I have interviewed three ex- 
cowboys familiar with the field of ‘ The 
Virginian,’ and the things they say 
about it wouldn’t do to print.” Mr. 
Chapman now writes us: “ I never hap- 
pened to meet ‘ three cowboys ’ who ob- 
ject to ‘ The Virginian ’—in fact most 
of the cowboys I have met in Wyoming 
have never let on that they knew any- 
thing about Wister or his book. But, I 
think, no pilgrim could stay long with- 
in sight of the Tetons and not have 
it impressed on him that Wister tore 
a page out of the Book of Wyoming 
Life when he gave us ‘ The Virginian.’ 
If there is anything that comes nearer 
Dame Nature, horse nature, and man 


nature, as one finds them in Wyoming, 
I do not know where to hunt for it on 
the book shelves. Perhaps time will 
give us something better, but until time 
does I think ‘The Virginian’ must rank 
as the best cowboy fiction, just as Wol- 
cott Balestier’s ‘ Benefits Forgot ’ ranks 
as the nearest to the real thing in the 
way of a Colorado ‘mining atmos- 
phere’ story.” 

Curiously enough Mr. Wister him- 
self in his preface says that “ The Vir- 
ginian”’ portrays not actual but past 
conditions. Perhaps our unnamed 
correspondent knows some ex-cowboys 
who are gentlemen, and who also be- 
longed to past times in the West. 
Many of us do know at least three com- 
petent to criticize a novel. So in one 
respect we know more than Mr. Chap- 
man. It is grateful, however, to read 
his obiter dictum on that American gen- 
ius,dead too early, who gave us not only 
* Benefits Forgot,” but also in “ The 
Average Woman” two short stories 
worthy to rank with the early and best 
work of his brother-in--law Rudyard 
Kipling. Balestier, Richard Hovey, 
and Stephen Crane were great losses. 
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CERTAIN prominent New 
A York physician owes his start to 

Mark Twain,” said a New York 
magazine editor, “ and I saw him get 
it. It was twenty years ago and the 
then young physician had just hung 
out his shingle. Mr. Clemens knew him 
quite well, and so did I, and we both 
believed that he had the real stuff in 
him, but the people hadn’t learned of 
him yet, and his office was empty. One 
day Mark was in my place talking, 
when a banker of social and financial 
prominence came in. Incidentally he 
mentioned the fact that his physician 
had died the night before with heart 
disease, and he needed his services that 
very minute. Mark at once suggested 
that he give our friend a trial. 

*** What kind of a man is he?’ in- 
quired the banker. 

“None better, I should say,’ re- 
sponded Mr. Clemens. ‘ He has never 
lost a patient.’ 

*¢ That sounds good enough; give 
me his address and Ill go to see him.’ 

“When he had left the office, I looked 
at Mr. Clemens inquiringly. 

*¢ Oh, that’s all right,’ he said with 
a sly smile. ‘I said he had never lost a 
patient.’ 

** * He never had one to lose, did he? ’ 
I asked reprovingly. 

“Of course, not, but it wasn’t neces- 
sary to say that.’ 

** As it turned out the humorist was 
right, because the young fellow handled 
the banker’s case with success, and it 
was the kind of an introduction he 
needed.” 


N the death of Tennyson several 
of the English poets of a younger 
generation came into more con- 
spicuous notice, as it began to be asked 
who was to succeed the great Laureate. 
One of the most eminent of these was 
Mr. William Watson, who had first won 
distinction by writing a sober and 
dignified commemorative poem on 
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“ Wordsworth’s Grave,” and who 
further earned his deserved reputa- 
tion by writing the best of the poems 
which were called forth by Tennyson’s 
death. For this poem “ Lachrymae 
Musarum ” he received a pension from 
the Civil List, after that comfortable 
custom they have in England of un- 
ostentatiously rewarding worthy efforts 
of talent. Mr. Watson, however, has 
something more than a mere talent for 
words and metres. If his work is some- 
what reserved and severe, his genius is 
more or less authentic. With dignity 
and scrupulous regard for the beauties 
of his art, he is keeping alive the tradi- 
tions of English poetry in a time when 
the quieter, more spiritual, aspects of 
poetry are little regarded. It is only 
on patriotic themes that he becomes im- 
passioned, and then his poetic desire for 
justice leads him into the ranks of the 
small minority. His voice is to be 
heard in the ranks of the radicals, de- 
claiming against the martial trium- 
phant spirit of imperialism; and if it 
makes but small headway against the 
tumultuous tones of Mr. Kipling, it is 
yet a note to be reckoned with. “ The 
Hope of the World” and “ The Un- 
known God” are poems of profundity 
of thought and seriousness of feeling, 
quite worthy of Matthew Arnold,—and 
that is to give them the highest praise. 
Mr. Watson is not a profuse writer, 
and we have all too little from his 
austere pen. It is very seldom, indeed, 
that he makes an excursion into the 
realms of prose, so that his essay in the 
present number of Tur Reaper would 
be notable, even if it were less pertinent 
to the times than it is. 


ISS Ellen Glasgow, whose por- 

trait we reproduce, is a young 

Virginian, combining a remark- 

ably sympathetic presence with strong 

individuality and keen philosophical 
insight. 

“The germ of ‘ The Deliverance,’ ” 
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said Miss Glasgow, “ came to me three 
years ago, while I was writing ‘ The 
Battleground.’ I saw the figure of a 
man pass through the doorway as 
Christopher Blake passes in the chapter 
before the end, ‘ The Fulfilling of the 
Law,’ and from the first line of the first 
chapter I was writing, building up to 
that psychological moment. No, I did 
not begin the book at once—I believe 
with Stevenson in putting the lid on 
the pot when your idea comes to you, 
and letting it simmer before you begin 
the real work; for to me the moment— 
I was almost about to say the only mo- 
ment—of ecstasy is the first movement 
of the creative impulse when I feel my 
book alive and winged. The rest of it 
is work, hard work, writing and rewrit- 
ing and writing yet again until I have 
in a measure approached the ideal of 
my conception. This last book has 


gripped me as nothing else that I have 
done ever has, except, perhaps, ‘ The 
Descendant,’ and that was more the 
thrill of realized power—of feeling 


that I had learned to do the thing. 
With ‘ The Deliverance,’ it was the de- 
light of putting into visible form my 
philosophy of life.” 

Those who know Miss Glasgow per- 
sonally feel that this is the first novel 
she has written embodying her own 
personality—the spiritual quality of 
womanhood which individualizes her 
and which is delightfully consistent 
with a fastidious taste in chiffons and 
a keen sense of humor. Miss Glasgow 
is a great admirer of Maeterlinck, 
whom she considers the one living man 
with a message to his age, and the 
greatest dramatist since Shakespeare. 


N interesting point in connection 
with Mr. Wardon Allan Curtis’s 
clever and bizarre stories, ** The 
Strange Adventures of Mr. Middle- 
ton,” is the peculiarly involved and 
Germanic style in which they are 
written. While praising the book, the 
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reviewers have generally deprecated this 
feature and have attributed it to Mr. 
Curtis’s youth and to his lack of ex- 
perience in authorship. While it is true 
that the style at times shows signs of 
carelessness, yet a knowledge of the 
author’s aim and of the peculiarities of 
the English language in the eighteenth 
century is likely to cause one to take a 
different view of the matter. The 
stories are unmistakably an imitation, 
or travesty, of the Arabian Nights, set 
in the incongruous surroundings of 
Chicago, and for the further enhance- 
ment of this incongruity, doubtless, 
Mr. Curtis has employed the archaic 
form of language current at the time 
when an English rendering of Fal- 
land’s French translation of the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ appeared. Hence the 
peculiarities of style. As students of 
our language are aware, the further 
back one goes toward Anglo-Saxon, 
the more Germanic its construction 
becomes. Bearing this fact in mind, 
we are prepared for such a sentence as 
this: “ By these huge batrachians was 
an extensive swamp inhabited.” Doubt- 
less to our eighteenth-century pre- 
decessors such a construction seemed the 
most natural imaginable. Further, the 
language of the law, which tenaciously 
resists innovations, is largely the lan- 
guage of previous centuries, and had 
this vehicle been lacking in lucidity, it is 
hardly conceivable that it would have 
held its own. All of which goes to 
prove that any language or patois, 
even the bastard French of the West 
Indies, may possess lucidity when em- 
ployed by a master and interpreted by 
an ear accustomed to its peculiarities. 


R. Mortimer Menpes contributes 

to the Cornhill Magazine of Lon- 

don a most entertaining account 
of Whistler. Says Mr. Menpes: 
“ Whistler could be gentle, sweet, sym- 
pathetic, almost feminine, so lovable 
was he.” 
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On the other hand, Mr. Menpes re- 
lates several stories of Whistler on 
** other occasions.” ‘There is a descrip- 
tion of him as President of the So- 
ciety of British Artists. How the 
British Artists ever came to elect him is 
a marvel; but when they had got him 
he kept them in a state of perpetual 
surprise and agitation. They wanted 
to talk to him, and he talked by the 
hour to them. This is what happened 
at the first exhibition: 

“He was late, and many were the 
nervous conjectures as to what he would 
be likely to say concerning such and 
such a picture, whether he might praise 
or condemn each man’s special work. 
At last it was said that the master had 
arrived. There was intense excitement ; 
we felt conscious and strained, yet tried 
to appear at our ease. The master at 
length entered, faultlessly dressed, walk- 
ing with a swinging, jaunty step, evi- 
dently quite delighted with himself and 
the world in general. He passed down 
the gallery humming a French chan- 
son, and, never noticing the assembled 
members, walked straight up to his own 
picture. And there he stayed for quite 
fifteen minutes, regarding it with a 
satisfied expression, stepping now back- 
wards now forwards, canting his head 
and dusting the surface of the glass 
with a silk pocket-handkerchief. We 
watched him open-mouthed. Suddenly 
he turned round, beamed upon us, 
and uttered but two words—‘ Bravo, 
Jimmy ’—then took my arm and hur- 
ried me out of the gailery, talking 
volubly the while.” 

In his speech to the unhappy British 
Artists when they revolted he likened 
himself to a pirate who had boarded 
“an old tub,” taken it for a lively 
cruise, and made the passengers sea- 
sick. ‘ You complain of my eccentrici- 
ties. But mark you, dear people, you 
invited me into your midst as president 
because of those same so-called eccen- 
tricities. You selected me because I 
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was much talked about, and because 
you imagined I would bring notoriety 
to your gallery. Did you imagine that 
when I entered your building I should 
leave my individuality on the door-mat? 
If so, you are much mistaken. I am 
still Whistler, the so-called eccentric, 
still the master.” 


ROM “Editha’s Burglar,” or 

“The Burglar” as the play was 

called, to “ The Other Girl” is a 
far cry; but through all his develop- 
ment, from a tyro to the undoubtedly 
best dramatic craftsman in America, 
Mr. Augustus Thomas has stuck close 
to types, to the people we all know, 
burglars, farmers, English Earls, par- 
sons, and pugilists: by degrees he is 
constructing a society of real people. 


CCORDING to Isa Carrington 
A cave in “The Thoughtless 

Thoughts of Carisabel,” judicious 
care should be used in selecting litera- 
ture for our cooks’ libraries, since, as 
she says: 

“The temper of a cook enters into 
her condiments, as the spirit of Emer- 
son’s dead warrior entered that of his 
conqueror. 

* A sensitive cook might be offended 
even by a title. A friend of mine gave 
‘Ethics of the Dust’ to her parlor 
maid, but she returned it with the re- 
mark that she herself resembled Mal- 
larmé, the French poet, whose delicate 
sensibility could not endure the obvious. 
After this I would not put on my shelf 
such books as ‘ Red as a Rose Is She,’ 
or ‘ Born of Flame.’ She might look 
upon it as something personal, if one 
slipped in ‘ The Lost Receipt,’ and it 
would never do to let her catch a 
glimpse of 'Tourguenieff’s ‘ Smoke.’ 
She’d have the plumbers in the house in 
a trice. 

“A high-minded cook would cer- 
tainly resent Smiles’ ‘ Self Help,’ nor 
should I dare to give her Poe’s ‘ Bells’; 
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she might take it for a hint. A de- 
pressed cook might be comforted, on 
the other hand, by ‘ Saved by Fire,’ a 
practical cook be disappointed did she 
take up Arlo Bates’ ‘ Wheel of Fire,’ 
expecting something about waffles; or, 
looking for a dissertation on gravies, 
light upon ‘ Thicker than Water.’ And 
one would hate to have her puzzling 
over ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ and not finding 
what she secks. ‘ Free to Serve’ is a 
good book, but it touches upon delicate 
ground. The Hampton student might 
like it, but how about the ancient re- 
tainer? ‘ And,’ says Mrs. Bell, ‘ our 
first duty is to make our cooks happy.’” 


EW authors probably are so ready 

as the generai public is to think 

that young man of Du Maurier’s an 
utter fool who said, “I don’t read books, 
I write them.” Still one would suppose 
that even they read their own books. 
However, Mr. Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man writes of ‘ The Chasm,’’—“ it 
[making of the book “a mere love- 
story ” | may not seem so great a fault 
to those who have read the book, I 
haven’t.”” Well, he has the precedent of 
Disraeli, who said that he believed his 
daughters found his novels divert- 
ing, but that he hadn’t read them. 
Thackeray, on the other hand, was 
pleased when he read “ Vanity Fair.” 


HE Boston Atheneum by a bare 
margin of 15 votes out of over 
600 cast has decided to remain in 
its present building on Beacon Street, 
and to sell the land bought on Arling- 


ton Street, Back Bay. This closes a 
disagreeable contest which has been 
waged for three years. The only argu- 
ment adduced to remove this venerable 
institution from its present convenient 
location was that huge buildings erected 
on both sides were depriving it of light 
and increasing the danger of fire. This 
library is one of the finest and best 
selected in the world, and is a real haunt 
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for the best literary students of New 
England. There is no pandering to 
popularity. It is a pleasure to say also, 
that the service is prompt, intelligent 
and courteous. The atmosphere of the 
place is scholarly and pervaded by the 
spirit of true culture. Its proximity 
to the business, professional and club 
men of Boston has made its decision to 
remain in its present location a most 
welcome one. 


N the opposite page we repro- 

duce a sketch of the Irish poet 

who calls himself “ A. E.,” by 
Mr. John B. Yeats of the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy, a well-known Irish 
artist and the gifted father of a gifted 
son, Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

When this Irish poet first began to 
write and chose the name “* A. E.,’’ he 
did so because he wished to be always 
* unknown, obscure, impersonal.” But 
the secret could not be kept within the 
ever-widening circie of his admiring 
friends, and it is now no secret, in Dub- 
lin at least, that ** A. E.” is Mr. George 
W. Russell, a poet and an artist, whose 
work is known and beloved in Ireland, 
and is gradually winning its way in 
England and America. 

Mr. Russell was born at Lurgin in 
1867, and is the author of two small 
volumes of verse, ‘“* Homeward Songs 
by the Way” (1894), reissued with 
additional poems in the United States 
in 1896 (Thomas B. Mosher), and 
“The Earth Breath” (John Lane, 
1897), and of a new volume, “ The 
Divine Vision and Other Poems,” which 
will be published shortly by the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Russell 
sents in himself the unusual combina- 
tion of a mystic, an artist, a poet and 
a most practical man of affairs. He 
is one of the most skilful organizers 
in the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, a body founded by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, and which has undertaken 
to do for Irish farmers what the Gov- 


pre- 
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THE WELL-KNOWN IRISH POET 
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ernment Departments of Agriculture 
do for the farmers of all civilized and 
self-governing countries. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s work is chiefly concerned with the 
founding of coédperative banks under 
the frish Agricultural Organization 
Society, and his work has been ex- 
traordinarily successful. Sir Horace 
Plunkett once said that his movement 
would not have been a success if it had 
not been for the invaluable assistance 
of Mr. Russell. With his great gifts 
as a speaker and his power to appeal 
to the imaginations and emotions of 
his hearers, “ A. E.” has been abie to 
arouse even the “ strong farmers” of 
Ireland, and to sweep them into the 
Agricultural Organization movement, 
which is doing so much to prepare the 
way for a better and more prosperous 
Treland. 

He is more than a dreamer, more 
than a mere visionary or poet and 
artist, and in his work up and down 
among the poor of Ireland he has 
shown himself to be a sincere patriot 
and a lover of his fellow-man. In a 
recent letter to the writer he says: 
“Tell Yeats” (Mr. Yeats is now in 
the United States lecturing) “TI started 
a library in the poorest part of the 
Rosses ” (near Sligo, where Mr. Yeats 
spent most of his youth), “ and they 
subscribed £7 after my lecture to get 
books. I read them some of his poems 
and an extract from Lady Gregory’s 
*Cuchulain,’ which, I think, stirred 
these wild folk up.” 

Mr. Russell has been in almost every 
nook and corner of the country, and 
knows his Ireland better, perhaps, than 
any Irishman of to-day. 

But what attracts people to him is 
not his fine business capacity or ability 
as an organizer or his poetry or his 
paintings, but his own lovable and 
pure personality. He is a mystic, and 
his belief in the spiritual cannot be bet- 
ter described than in his own words in 
a preface to a volume of his lyrics: 
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“IT moved among men and places, 
and in living I learned the truth at 
last. I know I am a spirit, and that I 
went forth in old time from the Self- 
ancestrial to labors yet unaccom- 
plished ; but filled ever and again with 
homesickness I made these homeward 
songs by the way.” 

“A. E.” is the Irish Emerson. He 
is a great spiritual teacher and a scer 
of far-off and visionary things. He is 
greater than his poetry and his art. 
He is a great moral force; a mystic, a 
leader and a guide of the young Irish- 
men of to-day. Of his poems his 
friend, W. B. Yeats, has written: 
“These poems, the most delicate and 
subtle that any Irishman of our time 
has written, seem to me all the more 
interesting because their writer has 
not come from any of our seats of lit- 
erature and scholarship, but from, 
among sectaries and visionaries whose 
ardor of belief and simplicity of mind 
have been his encouragement and his 
inspiration.” 

It is impossible to describe in mere 
prose the beauty of his verse, but these 
lines from his poem on “ Love” give 
something of the heart of the man him- 


self : 


“Ere I storm with the tempest of 
power, the thrones and domin- 
ions of old, 

Ere the ancient enchantment al- 
lure me to roam through the 
star-misty skies, 

I would go forth as one who has 
reaped weil what harvest the 
earth may unfold; 

May my heart be o’erbrimmed 
with compassion; on my brow 
be the crown of the wise. 


* Not alone, not alone would I go to 
my rest in the heart of the love: 
Were I tranced in the innermost 
beauty, the flame of its tender- 

est breath, 
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: I would still hear the plaint of the poems reflect that faith and that zeal. 
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: the reality of the spiritual world, and To see one elemental pain, 
1 with zeal in the cause of Ireland. His One light of everlasting joy. 
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The Silence of Love 







BY 4A. E. 


COULD praise you once with beautiful words ere you came 
And entered my life with love in a wind of flame. 
I could lure with a song from afar my bird to its nest, 

But with pinions drooping together silence is best. 









In the land of Beautiful Silence the winds are laid, 
And life grown quietly one in the cloudy shade. 
I will not waken the passion that sleeps in the heart, 
For the winds that blew us together may blow us apart. 









Fear not the stillness ; for doubt and despair shall cease 
With the gentle voices guiding us into peace. 

Our dreams will change as they pass through the gates of gold, 
And Quiet, the tender shepherd, shall keep the fold. 







The Novels of George Gissing 


BY EDWARD FULLER 


VERY general principle of criti- 

cism, however well established, is 

open to exceptions; and although 
the history of literature among all peo- 
ples goes to show that genius wins its 
meed of recognition in the long run, 
and that what we may call for want of 
a better phrase the popular instinct 
chooses aright in the award of immor- 
tality, it is none the less true that there 
have been cases of apparently unde- 
served neglect unremedied even after 
the process of many generations. 


* OQ Time, whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art 
thou! 
That poor old exile, sad and lone, 
Is Latium’s other Virgil now.” 


But there are men of genius who are 
not Dantes and in whose case Time re- 
turns no more than an open verdict. 
Such are the great contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. No one can read the 
pages of Marlowe, of Jonson, of Mas- 
singer, of Webster, of Ford, and fail 
to realize to the full that writers capable 
of these divine outbursts of passionate 
utterance would glorify any age. But 
if they have escaped oblivion, they have 
not yet won the full rewards of fame. 

There are writers nearer our own 
time, and writers of our own time, 
who have fallen short of the wide 
acceptance to which their undoubted 
merits seem to entitle them. Jane 
Austen is, indeed, no longer ignored 


except by the few; but neither Miss 
Edgeworth nor Miss Ferrier has had 
justice done to her; the author of 
“ Evelina ” is a name to most readers; 
while among novelists who were alive 
only the other day Trollope, Reade 
and Mrs. Oliphant still remain un- 
known to the younger generation. Per- 
haps the late George Gissing will be in- 
cluded in the list with these. So far, 
at least, he has failed to make the im- 
pression upon even intelligent novel- 
readers which a writer of so distinctive 
a quality might be expected to make. 
After nearly twenty years of work, 
during which he demonstrated the pos- 
session of a high degree of imaginative 
power, his novels did not “ sell ” in the 
now customary acceptance of the word. 
That is to say, he could never for a 
moment compete with even the mod- 
erately popular writers of the day. 
The publisher of one of his finest novels 
told me that it barely paid expenses. 
If, then, the current verdict of the pub- 
lic were always identical with its final 
verdict, and if the soundness of the 
principle that the public is in the long 
run a fair judge were accepted without 
qualification, one would hesitate long 
before putting in a plea for the recon- 
sideration of the case. Yet such re- 
markable work as George Gissing did 
will find in the end, one must think, due 
appreciation somewhere. 

The common impression of Gissing 
among those who have not read 
him. or among those who have read 
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him inattentively, is that he belongs 
to the sordid type of realist of 
which Zola is an example in France, 
George Moore in England and the late 
Frank Norris in America. Nothing 
could be further from the mark. The 
chief note in his work is its idealism. 
That work naturally divides itself into 
three periods. In the first period the 
author is concerned mainly with the 
seamy side of life, with the conditions 
under which “ the complaining millions 
of men darken in labor and pain,” with 
the yet more hopeless case of those who 
have no chance of rescuing themselves 
from destruction. In the second period 
he rises in the social scale to the lower 
middle class, to the people who are re- 
moved from actual want, but whose lives 
are shut in by the sordid and who are 
perhaps incapable of realizing such am- 
bitions as they may have. In the third 


period he deals with the larger ques- 
tions of general concern, with politics, 
with the woman who does not marry, 
with the man who will not marry until 


he finds her who is the one woman in 
the world for him. He is an idealist 
from the start; but his idealism works 
in different ways; and while his grip 
upon the actual remained to the very 
last as firm as ever, he nevertheless came 
to preach a somewhat less hopeless 
gospel of life. 

Perhaps if we were to seek for a 
general philosophy underlying all his 
work—and this is a dangerous thing to 
do in the case of any artist—we should 
find it in the assumption that the 
tragedy of life is found in the lack of 
proportion between ambition and cir- 
cumstance; in other words, that it is 
better to be a dull clod than to have just 
enough talent to be discontented, but 
not enough to do any good in the world 
either to oneself or to others. This is 
the trouble with his various agitators 
and orators; and even of such a man 
as the unhappy author who is the cen- 
tral figure in “ New Grub Street,” one 
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is inclined to ask whether he would have 
been in any event the hero of a victory 
over fate. He reads the same lesson 
still more sharply to women like Nancy, 
the heroine of “In the Year of Jubi- 
lee,’ whose discontent with her lot he 
does not regard as divine. He has 
no patience with sham in anything, 
whether it be morality or sentiment or 
culture. In “ The Unclassed ”—a sub- 
ject which Zola would have made re- 
volting—Gissing shows an intelligent 
and sympathetic comprehension of the 
problem of the unhappy sisterhood of 
the pavement. This novel, with 
“Demos” and * Workers in the Dawn,” 
is the product of his first period. Here 
he does not use the mordant irony of the 
novels of the second period. His people 
fail because they have not the strength 
to succeed. It is a matter of moral 
backbone. Gissing’s appeal to the ob- 
server of life is not the appeal of a 
sentimentalist ; he is incapable of merely 
effective touches; he is too sincere for 
ornamental pathos. Therefore he lets 
the bare facts tell their own tale. The 
result is a possession of the reader’s 
feelings as absolute as Mr. Hardy’s 
own. 

The unhappy marriage plays a large 
part in George Gissing’s world. And 
yet there are times when the unhappi- 
ness comes without marriage. It is an- 
other illustration of the lack of propor- 
tion between what a man would do and 
what he can do. The hero of “ New 
Grub Street” suffers from a_ wife 
utterly incapable of understanding 
him; and marriage in the novels of the 
second period—the novels of the lower 
middle class—is pictured as being on 
the whole a sordid and hopeless thing. 
In “ Eve’s Ransom ” the man sacrifices 
himself for the happiness of a woman 
who forthwith goes on her way rejoic- 
ing. But for misery of this sort the 
author has compassion. The man did 
not betray the woman; he did not make 
her uncomfortable by marrying her; 
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and his sacrifice is on the whole the 
foundation of genuine happiness here- 
after. It is oniy by sacrifice that the 
world is made better. Such is the moral 
—so far as an artist permits himself to 
have a moral. It need not be supposed, 
however, that Gissing is in any sense a 
woman-hater. The beauty of love at 
its noblest is finely shown in “ The 
Crown of Life ”—one of the novels of 
his third period, the time of his advanc- 
ing idealism. 'To look for less than the 
best, to take the lower when the higher 
might be ours—this is to forego the ut- 
most which our nature can achieve. 
And that might be taken for Gissing’s 
final message to his fellows. Each 
novel in its own way illustrates the 
necessity of an ideal worth pursuing. 
Sometimes the example is one to be fol- 
lowed ;sometimes it is one to be avoided ; 
in any case it is an example. 

If those who marry badly wreck their 
lives, those who do not marry at all miss 
the best of life. It was well for the hero 
of “ The Crown of Life” perhaps, that 
he did not marry the woman he loved 
while his heart was still undisciplined 
by experience. But if he had never 
married her at all, the sense of incom- 
pleteness would have remained with 
him to the last. The case of the unmar- 
ried woman is considered in the history 
of Rhoda Nunn. “ In England,” says 
Rhoda, “ or rather in the United King- 
dom, there are half a million more 
women than men—‘ odd women ’— 
without possible mates.” What is to 
become of these? The question is not 
to be answered by a writer of fiction, 
although he may be able to furnish ma- 
terials for answering it. Rhoda en- 
deavors to teach women to be self-sup- 
porting and in the attempt she finds 
herself confronted wih all those eco- 
nomic problems which the competition 
of women with men creates. But she 
injures her influence by radical views 
about marriage. She despises the legal 
tie and professes to believe that a free 
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union is more desirable. When the man 
who has fallen in love with her offers, 
as a last resort, to become her lover and 
not her husband, she cannot rise (or 
sink) to the courage of her convictions; 
when his better feelings lead him to in- 
sist that she become his wife she sends 
him away because he has made sport of 
her. It will be seen that Rhoda Nunn 
was an “ odd woman ” in more than one 
Indeed, ** The Odd Woman ”’ is 
open to objection on the ground that 
the author is dealing with an excep- 
tional case; but here, as in any true 
work of art, the value lies in the large 
issues indicated, not in the settlement 
of them. 

It will be seen even from this brief 
and imperfect analysis of Gissing’s 
characteristic work how stimulating he 
is to the thoughtful reader. But he 
was not a polemical novelist. He aimed 
to see life steadily and see it whole; and 
if at times his vision was obscured, if he 
dwelt too insistently upon the sombre 
phases of humanity, he none the less 
escaped from the grovelling realism of 
many of his contemporaries. He had 
an immense perception of the poetry of 
life and an intense love of beauty. How 
far his own circumstances affected his 
work it is not necessary to inquire. He 
never took the public into his con- 
fidence ; he did not understand the mag- 
nificent possibilities of the press agent. 
He was born at Wakefield in 1857, and 
was educated at Owens College, Man- 
chester; his favorite recreation 
travel. There may be in “ New Grub 
Street” a touch of autobiography; and 
in “ The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft,” his last published work, there 
may be some self-revelation. But this 
is, after all, a matter of minor conse- 
quence. It is by his work that he would 
wish to be judged; and this work is so 
good that those who appreciate it the 
most are willing to go to the court of 
the “ one righteous judge” and await 
the verdict. 
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Little Stories of Journalism 


IV 


BY FULIUS CHAMBERS 


PPORTUNITY is everything. 
“Go to Elm Park this after- 
noon,” said City Editor Moore 
to a young reporter who had only re- 
cently joined the staff of “ The Trib- 
une.” “ Give us a quarter of a column 
about the picnic of the Orangemen.” 
The assignment was not believed to 
be one of importance, or it would not 
have been given to a novice. 

Elm Park was located on the high 
ridge of land between Central Park 
and the Hudson, in the neighborhood 
of West Ninety-second Street. St. 
Agnes’s Church now stands upon its 
grounds; but, at that time, neither 
Columbus Avenue nor the cross streets 
had been cut through, and the only 
means of access was by the Eighth 
Avenue cars. It took more than an 
hour to go there. 

The reporter finally reached Elm 
Park. He was very young; the 
Orangemen, their wives and daughters 
took him to their hearts. The cordial- 
ity of his reception was probably due 
to the fact that he was the only news- 
paper man on the ground, other city 
editors not deeming the event of suffi- 
cient importance to report. He danced 
with the girls and played ball with the 
boys. 

Suddenly, about four o’clock, the 
wooden gate was burst in and a gang 
of men who had been working at the 
big water pipes on Eighth Avenue 
came rushing into the picnic grounds. 
Stones were thrown and clubs freely 


used. Many people were struck down 
by the flying missiles. One man of 
middle age, seated with his wife and 
children, was hit on the head with a 
paving stone and killed in sight of the 
young reporter. A half hour elapsed 
before a squad of police appeared and 
drove off the intruders. 

The “ Elm Park Riot ” is a memor- 
able event in metropolitan history. 

The novice in newspaper work rec- 
ognized the fact that he had a highly 
important and sensational piece of 
news. Gathering up the names of the 
injured men and women, and securing 
from the widow of the dead man all 
obtainable information regarding his 
vocation and place of residence, the re- 
porter walked to the Eighth Avenue 
cars. He reached the newspaper office 
in Printing House Square before any 
news of the riot had come from Police 
Headquarters. That was before the 
days of telegraphic or telephonic com- 
munication between the stations and 
Headquarters. 

When the youngster had stated his 
information, the City Editor compre- 
hended that he could “ beat the town ” 
if he could get the best out of the only 
newspaper eye-witness to the riot. 
First, he despatched half a dozen men 
to the scene of the disturbance; but, 
as did the representatives of other 
newspapers, these men arrived on the 
ground to find the place closed and the 
picnickers gone, sorrowing, to their 
homes. Of course, fragmentary state- 
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ments were procurable at the station- 
houses in the Bloomingdale region. 

Attentions were showered upon the 
young reporter that night. He was 
given a desk in a private room. The 
Managing Editor ordered his dinner to 
be brought him from a restaurant. 
Every encouragement was given him to 
write,—write and keep writing. He 
was told to go on and never stop! Ex- 
perienced workmen laid out his 
“ story ” for him,—telling him how to 
keep on, but warning him not to quit. 
The crudities in his copy were trimmed 
out; parts of his work were rewritten 
and expanded; and next day he re- 
ceived credit for five columns of mat- 
ter, at $10 per column. 

“ This is the finest profession imagin- 
able,” he commented on pay day, when 
his first success and the articles grow- 
ing out of it had swelled his bill far 
beyond $100. 

Poor innocent! He thought he was 
about to become a “star” man, and 
would soon be able to provide for an 
aged aunt who had reared him. But, 
alas, that large sum came near effect- 
ing his ruin. He was not allowed to 
earn more than $10 per week for the 
next six months. It did not matter 
what his “space” measured, his bill 
was always cut. 


“VER been under fire?” 
Rear-Admiral Rogers at 
Metropolitan Club one evening. 

* Not exactly,” answered the Special 
Correspondent; “but I have felt the 
suspense and the—fear!” 

“ Tell me.” 

“ The incident happened during the 
exciting times following the Virginius 
episode,” answered the Special Corre- 
spondent. “I was aboard the big 
wooden frigate ‘ Wabash,’ bound from 
Villa Franca to Key West. At Gibral- 
tar we received most alarming tele- 
grams; at Lisbon, where we called for 
later advices, the situation was declared 


asked 
the 
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to have grown far more tense. Indica- 
tions pointed to a declaration of war 
between Spain and the United States 
within a few days. 

“The clumsy old hulk then started 
under sail and auxiliary steam across 
the Atlantic. With all the propelling 
power that could be given her, the 
‘Wabash’ could not exceed six knots 
per hour. 

“We were more than two weeks 
reaching the neighborhood of the West 
Indies, having to pass to the north- 
ward of the Azores in order to avoid 
the tangled mass of débris and sea- 
weed in the mid-Atlantic swirl, known 
as the Sargasso Sea. 

“One beautiful star-lighted Janu- 
ary night, we were slowly floundering 
up the Windward Channel. Seated 
beside one of the monster Columbiads 
on the gun deck, I was smoking with 
several ward-room officers. Gazing 
through the port-hole nearest me I 
could see the haze of the mountainous 
coast of Eastern Cuba. The dark 
water of the ocean rose and fell before 
my vision. ‘The surroundings were 
serenely peaceful. Three hundred sail- 
ors and marines were asleep in their 
hammocks around us. The ensigns and 
masters in the steerage, almost under 
us, had turned in. 

“Ship ahoy!’ cried the lookout, 
at the foremast head. 

“* Where away?’ demanded Lieu- 
tenant Grove, officer on watch. 

“*On the port bow, bearing south- 
east.’ 

“Tossing our cigars overboard, we 
went to the upper deck. At first we 
saw only a column of smoke, but this 
rapidly increased in volume, and the 
man aloft soon reported that the ap- 
proaching steamer was a man-of-war. 

“ The officer of the deck summoned 
Captain Franklin, who examined the 
stranger thoroughly. His night glass 
confirmed the opinion of the man on 
lookout, that she was a Spaniard. 
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“We had been at sea a long while, 
during which time war had probably 
been declared. The Captain reported 
at once to Commodore Foxhall Parker. 
Together, these officers went to the 
cabin of Rear-Admiral Case. All these 
formalities, necessary when a ship of 
war carries an Admiral, occupied only 
afew moments. When Captain Frank- 
lin reappeared, he took command of the 
deck. 

*¢ All hands to quarters! ” 

“To a shrill blast of the boatswain’s 
whistle, every man of the ship’s com- 
pany turned out of his hammock or 
berth. The hammocks were clewed and 
stowed at the bulwarks. Every man 
knew his post and took it. 

“ The magazine was opened; a chain 
of men passed up the red-flannel pow- 
der-bags from below, while solid shot 
and loaded shell were appearing, as by 
magic, from somewhere in the bowels 
of the big ship. The guns were al- 
ready manned, and were soon loaded. 
Some Columbiads were double-shotted. 
Ominously, the decks were strewn with 
sand,—to prevent them from becom- 
ing slippery with human blood! 

“In the ward-room, where we had 
joked over our dinner three hours be- 
fore, stood Surgeon Gibson, with Dr. 
Ruth, ‘the handsomest man in the 
Navy,’ and another assistant ; upon the 
table were knives, saws, artery-forceps 
and bandages, ready for amputations 
or other acts of humane cruelty. 

“ Every light, save that at the mast- 
head, was doused. Absolute silence 
reigned. Every man aboard was at 
station. An order to run out the guns 
was passed in whispers. The chief of 
each gun’s crew stepped back, lanyard 
in hand. We were ready,—ready as 
we could be, for if the iron-plated 
cruiser, now less than half a mile away, 
were an enemy we couldn’t hope to 
withstand more than one broadside. 
The hull of the ‘ Wabash,’—flagship at 
Hilton Head and old even before the 
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Civil War,—was like punk. But, sir, 
we were all there and we were ready! 

** Now she was almost abeam, steam- 
ing about ten knots, and Spanish, be- 
yond a doubt! The course she had 
been laying was gradually bringing 
her closer; but that was better for us. 
She was armed with Whitworths and 
Krupps; and we with old smooth-bores 
carrying round shot and shell. She 
would pass within five hundred yards 
of us! 

* And she did pass, Admiral. Her 
black hull shut out the pink haze of 
the Cuban mountains. How formi- 
dable she seemed to me, with nothing 
but a wooden tub between us and the 
sharks! 

“Every gun loaded, every man at 
his post, every minute one of anxiety, 
every second one of fear, there we stood 
and watched this stranger come out of 
the night,—approach, glide by and 
vanish. Nothing happened, only—si- 
lence, a silence that could be and was 
felt. 

“No; I never have been under fire, 
but I have—lived it!” concluded the 
Special Correspondent. 


HE means by which “ The Trib- 

une” obtained and printed in ad- 
vance of all rivals the text of the 
Treaty of Washington, agreeing to 
arbitrate the Alabama claims, has been 
a well-guarded journalistic secret. The 
importance of the “ beat ” is secondary, 
almost, to the journalistic dictum which 
it called forth. The Editor of “ The 
Tribune” took a high stand for the 
rights of journalists, when White and 
Ramsdell, his Washington correspond- 
ents, were arrested by the United States 
Senate and placed under lock and key 
in a committee room. 

“It is the business of the Govern- 
ment to keep its secrets,” pronounced 
the Editor; “it is the duty of our 
correspondents to get us the news.” 
This dictum may have been in contempt 
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of court, but it has been invoked, and 
has been sustained in recent cases. 

The secret of the journalistic coup 
may now be told for the first time. 

Col. Morris Alberger was a clerk of 
a Senate Committee at the time the 
Treaty was under discussion. After 
the final executive session of the Senate, 
a member of Col. Alberger’s committee 
returned to the committee room with a 
printed copy, of the text, upon which 
the corrections and amendments were 
written in pencil. He carelessly left it 
there when he departed. 

Col. Alberger himself has told me 
that he accidentally discovered the im- 
portant document on the floor, realized 
its supreme importance, but dared not 
pick it up or carry it out of the room. 
After considerable search he found a 
newspaper friend, Mr. Henry Brooks, 
to whom he outlined the state of affairs, 
and they agreed that at nine o’clock 
Brooks should walk under the windows 
of the committee room. If the Senator 
had not then returned to claim his 
property, Alberger agreed to drop the 
pamphlet out of a window to Brooks. 
The important document was allowed 
to remain upon the floor, in order that 
it might be swept up by the woman 
who cleaned the room; Alberger took 
care to rescue it from the rubbish heap 
before it was carried away. At the ap- 
pointed hour, Brooks was on watch and 
caught the tightly-rolled package 
when it fell. It was then sold to Zebu- 
lon V. White, and so that it could not 
be stolen off the wires—as sometimes 
happened in those days—it was sent to 
“The Tribune” in sections from Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. It proved to 
be one of the most memorable “ scoops ” 
in the history of New York journalism. 

The dictum of the Editor of “ The 
Tribune ” has been widely commended ; 
but, in candor, I must not omit to men- 
tion the fact that when, in the heat 
of the Conkling-Garfield controversy, 
“ The Herald ” “ indirectly ” obtained 
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and printed some telegraphic corre- 
spondence between the Editor of “ The 
Tribune” and a political friend, the 
former, forgetting his dictum, grew 
angry and called Mr. Bennett bad 


names. 
A FIELD day in the House of Rep- 
resentatives ! 

Speaker Thomas B. Reed had for the 
first time, amid continuous uproar, en- 
forced his new rules upon the House, 
and that body was in open revolt. 
Many members of his own party re- 
belled at the imperious dictatorship of 
the Speaker. 

A special correspondent, sent to 
Washington by the “ World,” wired 
a long and graphic description of the 
scenes during the afternoon’s session. 
Mr. Reed’s rulings were quoted; his 
methods of counting a quorum by in- 
cluding every member present in the 
House, voting or not, was portrayed; 
interviews with Republicans and Demo- 
crats were added, denunciatory of his 
so-called “despotism.” 

The Speaker’s imperious domination 
over the popular body of Congress was 
generally declared to be contrary to a 
republican form of Government,—de- 
cidedly Russian in character. 

As this despatch was clearly the news 
feature of the night, I myself, as Man- 
aging Editor, undertook the continua- 
tion of the big head. As a top-line, I 
wrote— 


REED, THE RUSSIAN. 


The compositor did not follow the 
marks indicating the size of display 


type, but used a larger font. Conse- 
quently, the words overran the column, 
and the proof came back thus:— 
“ REED, THE RUSS.” 

A new catch-line had to be invented 
immediately, because the page was 
“made-up” and waiting. After sev- 
eral attempts, a happy thought sug- 
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gested a single word that has become 
a part of American political history. 
I directed the foreman to set in the 
largest possible type and place over 
the article the words— 


CZAR REED. 


The title was an instantaneous hit. 
It was caught up throughout the coun- 
try,—its use not confined to Demo- 
cratic papers, at first. 

Speaker Reed was delighted; just as 
he was pleased, in later days, by Homer 
Davenport’s cartoons. The only pro- 
test came from the special correspond- 
ent, who sent a pathetic letter, whin- 
ing that the “Czar Reed” line had 
dwarfed his entire article. I laughed 
at him over the wire, in response; but 
I now believe he was right. 

The headline lived, and his specious 
arguments against “ the Reed Rules,” 
as they are still known, were soon 
forgotten. 

The last time the writer of this little 
story saw Mr. Reed in his office, he 
promised to write me an article (at a 
stiff price, of course) in return for the 
great favor I had done in creating him 
“Czar Reed, of the First Billion-Dol- 
lar Congress.” 


A TENACIOUS memory is the most 
precious possession of a working 
newspaper man. 

“The West Indian and Brazilian 
trade has been driven from this port by 
official pirates at Quarantine,” said 
Whitelaw Reid to a young reporter. 
“E. D. Morgan & Co. assert they were 
robbed of $25,000 last year; Pender- 
gast & Co. suffered equally. I want 
you to break up this ring! Find out 
who receives the money, and why the 
Health Officer connives at the extor- 
tion. I have had Mr. Arthur Pember 
living at Staten Island, but no discov- 
eries have resulted. My plan has 
failed; I have no other to suggest.” 
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I left the Managing Editor, im- 
pressed with the magnitude and the 
difficulties of my task. 

Searching my memory for a start- 
ing-point, an incident of the previous 
summer recurred. Returning one night 
from a yacht race off Sandy Hook, I 
was working at my copy in the pilot- 
house of the tug “Seth Low.” At 
Upper Quarantine gangs of stevedores 
were seen, under the light of flambeaux, 
taking cargo from detained vessels. 

“ What’s the meaning of that?” I 
had asked Captain Bloodgood. 

“ Extortion! ” was his answer. 

“ How can I get the ‘ story’? ” 

“See Harry S. Miller, a South Street 
grocer, and tell him I sent you,” replied 
the commander of the tug. 

Such was the shape in which the in- 
cident recurred to me. 

The City Directory now supplied 
Miller’s address, and in five minutes I 
was in full cry on a trail that led to 
the most sensational disclosures of local 
official corruption ever made in an 
American newspaper,—with the single 
exception of the “ Times’s” Tweed- 
Garvey-Ingersoll exposure. 

Miller, a ship-chandler, was encoun- 
tered as he was heading-up a barrel. 
No evidences of wealth or political 
“pull” were apparent. When asked 
if he was president of a company that 
did towing and lightering at Quaran- 
tine, he answered: 

“No; I was forced to resign last 
week.” Presumably, therefore, he was 
in exactly the frame of mind I wished 
him to be. 

“Trouble with the Quarantine peo- 
ple? ” I asked. 

“ Yes; they wanted a larger share of 
our receipts,—the Health Officer in- 
sisted that he must have $2,000 per 
week, instead of the $1,200 we were 
paying. I was opposed; called a meet- 
ing of stockholders, thinking they’d 
sustain me: but they turned me down, 
and I got out.” 
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“ Who has the books of your com- 
pany?” 

“ Clark Mills, the Secretary.” 

* What do they show? ” 

“ Everything,’ was the reply. 
“ Coffee ships from Brazil must lighter 
cargo, although they bring clean bills 
of health; goods must go to a certain 
bonded warehouse at Red Hook; then 
fumigation, which is not needed, $30 
to $50. Finally, with steam up, the 
vessel’s captain must take one of the 
Company’s tugs or lay at Quarantine 
twenty-one days. But there are a 
dozen other extortions.” After we had 
had a laugh together, Mr. Miller 
added :—* That Company represents 
the finest scheme for making money 
without capital ever originated by 
man.” 

“But, how did you enter Quaran- 
tine,—it is forbidden ground? ” 

“That was the privilege for which 
we paid. The Health Officer himself 
supplied us with yellow flags.” 

“T’m sure you are the man Captain 


Bloodgood advised me to see,” said 
“ The Tribune ” reporter. 
“‘ Bloodgood, of the ‘ Seth Low’? ” 
“ Yes.” 
“If you come from him, you can 


have my boots.” And Mr. Miller— 
for a consideration—then agreed to 
tell everything he knew and to aid in 
securing the Company’s books. 

I returned to the office in less than 
an hour, with the complete story ; later, 
accompanied by George E. Miles (now 
of No. 25 Broad Street and for twen- 
ty-three years secretary to C. P. Hunt- 
ington), I went to Miller’s house. 
Word by word, the curious narrative 
of official chicanery was taken down. 
It exceeded 15,000 words. It was veri- 
fied in every detail by a Legislative 
Committee and the Health Officer was 
summarily removed by the Governor. 
It may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 


“The ‘ New York Harbor Lighter- 
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ing and Stevedoring Company’ was 
created to take advantage of the su- 
preme authority which the law gives to 
the Health Officer of New York. A 
statute declares that ‘ between June Ist 
and October Ist the Health Officer shall 
be sole judge as to what vessels enter 
the Port of New York.’ A few of us 
agreed that it was a pity to have so 
much good authority going to waste, 
One of us knew the Quarantine official 
and made the value of opportunity 
apparent to him. He was shown how 
his income could be increased $30,000 
per year. Humanity is weak; he ac- 
cepted our terms. We did not take 
the trouble to secure a charter. We 
organized with a nominal capital of 
$300, which did not represent one cent 
of actual money. Four directors con- 
tributed $5,000 each to raise a purse 
of $20,000 for the privilege of carry- 
ing the yellow flag at Quarantine. This 
was handed to Wiener, a hotel keeper 
on Staten Island, who was an agent of 
the Health Officer. Next day we re- 
ceived the flags. I subscribed for $10,- 
000 of the stock, which I immediately 
sold to a cooperage firm in Coenties 
Slip, with the understanding that it was 
to do all the cooperage and pay our 
Company 25 per cent. of its earnings. 
The same arrangement was made with a 
lighterage firm that owned boats 
enough to handle the business. Steve- 
doring was farmed out the same way. 
Our Company reserved the towing to 
itself, and I took charge of this branch, 
because we intended to make it a large 
source of profit. My first act was to 
double the rates charged by the regular 
tow-boat men. Whether a vessel was 
free from contagion or not made not 
the slightest difference: unless the Cap- 
tain acceded to our extortionate terms 
he could not come to the city. Oh! it 
was a cinch! 

** How did the passengers get off the 
detained vessels? They didn’t, unless 
they paid to be brought up the bay. 
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Blackmail was levied under threat of 
sending them ashore to Hoffman Island. 
I arranged that the vessel should always 
be held at Lower Quarantine over night, 
in order to charge $2 per head for 
bringing passengers to the city. We 
also collected from the ship owners for 
this service. Many unpleasant inci- 
dents occurred in consequence. I re- 
call the case of a little hump-backed 
boy who begged to be conveyed free, 
because he needed every cent he pos- 
sessed to pay his railroad fare to his 
destination. His lamentations were 
pitiful; but no one was spared, so I 
suppose he had to walk home. 

“ After paying the Health Officer’s 
fees and a heavy bill for towing, the 
steamer, or sailing vessel, was taken to 
Upper Quarantine, off Staten Island, 
where the stevedores, coopers, and 
lightermen fell upon her. All the rates 
charged by those pirate brethren of 
ours were utterly arbitrary. Day by 
day, we saw new possibilities in our 
game. At first we had only insisted on 
lightering the vessels and were content 
that the merchandise should be sent to 
any storehouse the consignee directed ; 
but a shrewd mind among our coterie 
of pirates conceived the idea of form- 
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ing a trust agreement with warehouse 
owners at Red Hook, and forcing our 
helpless victims to send their goods 
where we directed,so that we could share 
in the receipts from storage. 

“ We cleared about $300,000 in each 
of the two seasons of our Company’s 
existence—after paying Dr. Carnochan 
$40,000. We have now disbanded 
because the Health Officer and some of 
his friends think we are making too 
much money and they hope to control 
the whole business themselves.” 

This briefly epitomizes the mar- 
vellous and truthful tale of “ The 
Pirates of New York Bay,” as they 
existed in 1871. The writer of this 
article secured the books of the “ New 
York Harbor Lightering and Stevedor- 
ing Company,” and they were placed 
in the hands of experts. Every state- 
ment made by ex-President Miller was 
verified. Publication continued for a 
fortnight. Then the Legislature in- 
vestigated, and after Governor Hoff- 
man had removed the public official 
whose sins had found him out, the 
young reporter was permitted to write 
his first editorial article. 

It was entitled, “‘ Another Coon 
Brought Down.” 


Caste 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


%:—Hello, Decimals, won’t you come out and play? 
.001 anv .003:—Go away, you rude thing! We’re not allowed to associate 


with vulgar fractions. 


%,:—Oho, you aren’t, aren’t you? Well, you needn’t be so stuck up. You 


have common denominators yourselves ! 





















The Strike in Bookland 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 






N fairy Bookland’s further mere, 
Where future thoughts are congregated, 
The unborn Novels of the Year 
Met and their ultimatum stated. 
* Ere from the Author’s teeming brain 
We spring,” they said, “ full-armed, full-sized, 
We swear by many an inky stain 
We won’t, we won’t be dramatized.” 






A bold Historical Romance 
(Of future date) he smote his thigh: 
* Gadzooks, it were a sore mischance,— 
My cartel, an ye say I lie!— 
That some betinselled player rogue 
Should drag fair knight to state despised— 
I, good Sir Guy, to be their vogue! 
Mark me—I won’t be dramatized.” 
















A Tale of Manners (still unwrote) 
Frowned slightly through her gentle poise: 
* Were such a question put to vote, 
One certainly should have one’s choice. 
A lady from the printed page, 
However thoroughly revised, 
Is not at home upon the stage— 
I really can’t be dramatized.” 






A future Local Color Book 
Drawled rakishly: “ That’s straight, my friend. 
There ain’t no manager can hook 
This baby out of Gila Bend. 
I guess a Novel ain’t a Play 
No more’n a Cow’s a Horse. I’ve sized 
The sitooashun that-a-way. 
You bet J won’t be dramatized.” 












The Coming Novels took the oath 
And flew into their Authors’ brains— 
Will they be false or true, or both? 
Unguessed the question still remains. 
Perhaps some future Scribe will say: 
“ The Novel I have just devised 
Is not essentially a Play— 
It can’t, it won’t be dramatized.” 


The Sorrows of the Stout Lady 


BY NINA R. ALLEN 


O be unable to cross a floor without 

causing the bric-d-brac or crock- 

ery in the room to jingle, to feel 
that after you step from the platform 
of a street-car the end will bounce up, 
to look into the long glass of the store 
where you are shopping some day and 
see a strange female bearing down 
upon you, concerning whom you ask 
yourself, “Is that me? ”—sinking 
grammar in grief—these are heavy 
trials, but they are nothing compared 
with that of constantly being spoken of 
as fleshy. 

Fleshy. Odious word, smacking of 
the butcher shop! What self-respecting 
stout person would not far rather be 
called fat—fat with a capital f? 

But, “ How fleshy you are,” is the 
remark that almost invariably follows 
a salutation when the one greeted is 
stout, instead of the trite observations 
on the weather that afflict the ears of 
the thin or merely plump on a like occa- 
sion. And when they want you to feel 
uncommonly amiable, your acquaint- 
ances look you up and down, then 
beam on you, and declare, “ You’re 
getting fleshier every day.” 

- Why is this? Why should a fact of 

which the stout are already sorrowfully 
aware be continually pressed on their 
attention? What would be thought of 
the breeding of a stout person who con- 
stantly flung their emaciation in the 
face of the thin? who made facetious 
remarks about skeletons in their pres- 
ence? or ran his fingers over their 


sparsely covered ribs as small boys jolt 
a stick along the pickets of a fence? 
The magazines of the day also per- 
mit no forgetfulness to the stout. In 
the advertising pages of periodicals of 
almost every sort, in big black letters 
you are exhorted, “ Don’t be Fat.” As 
if you wanted to be fat, as if any one 
sat down and deliberately got fat! 
You see yourself—I am talking to the 
stout—caricatured in that ponderous 
lady wearing an extremely décolleté 
gown who comes wobbling toward you 
like the car of Juggernaut (I see she 
has taken to sitting down lately, and it’s 
no wonder ), or you are reflected in that 
misguided female who affects a plaid 
skirt, cut on the bias, of all things! 
The fashions, in truth, are very cruel 
to the person politely spoken of as a 
stout lady. They do not take her into 
account. Apparently they are arranged 
only for the slender, the long-waisted, 
the swanlike of neck. So, when other 
people are wearing fuzzy things, the 
corpulent woman must choose smooth- 
faced goods, or else exaggerate her de- 
fects. She must avoid light things and 
bright things and fluffy things. If all 
the rest of the feminine world is rioting 
in gay plaids, wide stripes or large fig- 
ures, she must clothe herself in plain 
colors or in black, the latter prefer- 
ably, because it will apparently reduce 
her size. Lavish trimming is not for 
her, though every one else may be a 
mass of furbelows and flounces. She 
must eschew jet and renounce satin. If 
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she is florid, she is told to wear a little 
crimson near her face, to show, no 
doubt, that her countenance might be 
still redder than it is. 

The present modes provide her with 
a clinging skirt that pitilessly reveals 
her too luxuriant curves, with sleeves 
that make her over-large arm appear 
to be affected with dropsy, and with a 
hat so flat that the unfortunate stout 
lady wearing it looks as if she had been 
struck on the head with a club. Nor is 
her plight bettered when crinoline rules 
the world of fashion, for then her cir- 
cumference, already big enough, takes 
on a balloon-like magnitude. 

Once in a while, a corset manu- 
facturer, in a spasm of benevolence, 
produces a corset which, in an illustra- 
tion at least, works wonders for the 
stout figure so generally ignored. It 
usually proves to be almost as comfort- 
able an article as the Iron Maiden, and 
whether the poor creature who wears 
it can draw a long breath or not is a 
little detail scarcely worth considering. 

The pattern-makers, too, make spo- 
radic attempts at doing something for 
the stout lady. Now and then she 
picks up a fashion sheet to see the 
words, “ Becoming Model for a Stout 
Figure.” For a few brief seconds, hope 
flutters in her breast. By a swift 
mental flash, she has a vision of some- 
thing that will make her look like other 
folks, something that will cause her to 
resemble, even though remotely, the 
young Hebe she once was. She looks 
below the printed words, and what does 
she see? Reader, did it ever fail to be 
a basque, “all buttoned up before,” 
with a long postilion back, such as Mrs. 
Noah may have selected for her little 
aquatic trip some years ago? 

Not less unkind to the stout than the 
fashions are the novelists. 

From Jane Austen’s day to the pres- 
ent, writers of fiction, especially women 
novelists, have jeered at their stout 
sisters. Why did the slim young 
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woman who wrote “ Persuasion ” regard 
the sorrow of corpulent Mrs. Musgrove 
over the death of her son as absurd, 
almost laughable? I see no reason to 
doubt its sincerity, and if genuine, it 
was as worthy of respect in her as in a 
woman so thin that she has no more 
superfluous flesh than an umbrella 
frame. 

That charming writer of to-day, 
Margaret Deland, has aimed a shaft of 
sarcasm at the fancied lack of nerves 
in the stout. 

The truth is that most people are not 
born stout, but have stoutness thrust 
upon them. The taking on of super- 
fluous flesh does not necessarily mean a 
fat soul, so to speak. Observation has 
led me to believe that it does not always 
denote lack of nerves and intellect. It 
is not invariably indicative of indolence 
and the love of creature comforts. 

I might cite many story-tellers who 
have found sensibility ridiculous in the 
woman of flesh, did I not prefer to men- 
tion one novelist who has had a good 
word for the stout lady. In “ Jerome, 
A Poor Man,” Mary E. Wilkins has 
given us, in the Doctor’s wife, a woman 
of generous proportions, but one not 
lacking in dignity of character, whose 
broad bosom covers a heart full of 
tenderness and charity ; and in her late 
ghost stories, this writer has presented 
a number of stout ladies who have 
actually been seein’ things, a spiritual 
performance little to be expected in the 
obese. 

In fiction, the marital woes of the 
stout woman invariably take on some- 
thing of a comic aspect, while the 
jealousy that rends her heart when she 
discovers her husband’s perfidy, makes 
of her slim, pale sister, even though no 
longer young, an abused and _heart- 
broken creature. 

There is nothing really comical in 
stoutness. To many a stout woman this 
cruel disfigurement of her looks is more 
tragic than the coming of the first 
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wrinkle that appalls the thin. And it 
is more deeply felt because stoutness so 
often falls on those who have had many 
charms in their youth, beauty of com- 
plexion, good features, and such a neck 
and arms as the slender, or the lean, as 
it is now the fashion to call them, seldom 
have. 

Yet in stories, the stout woman is 
generally represented as so stolid or so 
jolly that she cares little whether she 
weighs two hundred pounds or a hun- 
dred less. 

You may have observed, however, 
that she is never a heroine. 

The dowager duchess; cook, who 
knows all the family affairs and holds 
forth concerning them in the servants’ 
hall; the respectable old housekeeper in 
rustling black silk,—all these may be 
stout. So also is the buxom landlady 


at the inn, who bustles among the 
guests with her tankards of foaming 
ale, has her little joke with this one 
and her sharp speech for another, and 
incidentally gives out such information 


as is needed by the hero (and the 
reader) before things begin to hap- 
pen. 

But while it may do to hint that a 
heroine, if a widow, is inclined to 
embonpoint, or, if a rustic, like Jeanie 
Deans or Tess, to state that she is 
plump, what novelist would dare to ad- 
mit that his heroine had a double chin, 
or, when recording her charms, to de- 
clare that she weighed a hundred and 
eighty pounds? 

And yet she might be possessed of 
every virtue. She might have a heart 
as true and tender as that of the old 
lady in the country whom you and I 
remember, — grandmother, aunt, or 
cousin it may be. 

You recall, do you not, the dark, 
damp smell—so it then seemed—of her 
cellar, as you, a six-year-old, stood at 
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the top of the steep hill of the stairs 
while she plunged into the blackness 
below? And you remember what red, 
red apples came out of her bins? And 
how, when she found you eying wist- 
fully the kitchen safe on the back 
porch by the woodshed, she took out of 
it a doughnut, brown as a chestnut 
without, white as wool within! She was 
stout, wasn’t she? But she had a 
breast as soft as downy pillows are to 
little tired heads, and a voice that lulled 
to rest, even with the stirring senti- 
ments of “ Hark, hark, hark, the dogs 
do bark,” or “ Little Boy Blue.” 


I believe that a better day is about 
to dawn for the stout. I have been 
watching the signs of the times, and 
I think they indicate that obesity will 
soon be cured by correspondence. Why 
not? We are already instructed by 
mail how to keep books, write short 
stories, read proof, trim hats, nurse the 
sick, tune pianos. I confidently expect 
the twentieth century to produce some 
wonderful genius who shall devise a 
system of such valuable lessons that by 
the time the third has been read the 
scales will announce a marked decrease 
in weight, and the twenty-fourth wit- 
ness the melting of too, too solid and 
abundant flesh, leaving only enough 
decently to cover one’s bones. 

Surely this will be a more pleasant 
process than ruining the stomach with 
drugs, though that doesn’t matter so 
much, since we are already offered a 
new stomach by mail; it certainly has 
the advantage of speediness over oint- 
ments now advertised to rub away 
superfluous flesh, a method, one fancies, 
almost as swift as producing fire from 
the friction of two sticks. 

In this bustling age, most people 
have a few other things to do besides 
reducing superfluous flesh. 





A Proposal to American Poets 


BY YONE 


OKKU (seventeen-syllable poem) 

is like a tiny star, mind you, 

carrying the whole sky at its 
back. It is like a slightly-open door, 
where you may steal into the realm of 
poesy. It is simply a guiding lamp. 
Its value depends on how much it sug- 
gests. The Hokku poet’s chief aim is 
to impress the reader with the high 
atmosphere in which he is living. I 
always compare an English poem with 
a mansion with windows widely open, 
even the pictures of its drawing-room 
being visible from outside. I dare say 
it does not tempt me much to see the 
within. 


*“ A cloud of flowers! 
Is the bell from Uyeno 
Or Asakusa? * 


(Basho. ) 


Yes, cloud of flowers, of course, in 
Mukojima, the odorous profusion shut- 
ting out every prospect! Listen to 
the bell sounding from the distance! 
Does it come from the temple of Uyeno 
or from Asakusa? Doesn’t the poem 
suggest a Spring picture of the river 
Sumida? 


“On a withered branch, 
Lo! the crows are sitting there, 
Oh, this Autumn eve!” 
(Basho. ) 


NOGUCHI 


What a suggestion for the solitari- 
ness of a Japanese Autumn evening! 

The crows—what a monotonous 
“Kah! Kah, Kah!”—are the image 
of melancholy for Japanese. 

Basho was a master of Hokku, a 
great suggester. He made long excur- 
sions to the remotest spots frequently, 
leaving behind him traces which remain 
to this day in the shape of stones with 
his inscription. His monuments are 
said to number more than one thou- 
sand. 

Pray, you try Japanese Hokku, my 
American poets! 

You say far too much, I should 
say. 

Here are some of my own attempts in 
the seventeen-syllable verse : 


“ My girl’s lengthy hair 
Swung o’er me from Heaven’s gate: 


Lo, Evening’s shadow! ” 


“Lo, light and shadow 
Journey to the home of night: 
Thou and I—to Love!” 


“ Where the flowers sleep, 
Thank God! I shall sleep, to-night. 
Oh, come, butterfly ! ” 


“ Fallen leaves! Nay, spirits? 
Shall I go downward with thee 
*Long a stream of Fate? ” 





Twice Married 


BY HUNTER MacCULLOCH 


OW this story came into my pos- 

session, is a story in itself. I will 

content myself—and no doubt 
satisfy you—by merely epitomizing the 
latter story in a few paragraphs. 

A palimpsest—as you know (or will 
know now )—is a leaf of papyrus or of 
vellum that has been written upon twice 
or thrice; the earlier writing having 
been more or less effectively erased. 

Ever since I have known what 
palimpsests are, they have occupied as 
much of my time and attention as your 
hobby does of yours. The secret of the 
fascination of the palimpsest for me is 
its potentiality—what is in hiding 
beneath this grammatical treatise? or 
lurking under these Latin annals? 
Sometimes works of less importance; 
sometimes an assortment of leaves from 
several works of as mahy ages; and 
sometimes a gem which would other- 
wise have remained in the oblivion that 
carelessness had consigned it to. Con- 
sequently I have examined and collected 
a quantity of palimpsests, and have 
spent many happy hours in deciphering 
them. 

The most recent addition to my col- 
lection I obtained by accident, while 
at the house of a friend. His daughter 
—a bright miss of fifteen, who was 
studying botany—brought a quarto 
volume, which she had found in the at- 
tic, to ask her father’s permission to 
use it as an herbarium. Obtaining his 
consent, she was about leaving the room, 
when the binding of the book having at- 


tracted my attention, she waited while 
I looked at it. Looked at the book, not 
the binding; for all it told me was that 
the leaves had been gathered together 
probably three hundred years ago, for 
the back was corded and stamped and 
the sides were polished with handling 
till they glistened, save where the 
leather had been rubbed as though 
scraped with glass. 

The moment I opened the book I rec- 
ognized it as a palimpsest; a vellum 
MS. in Lombardy Latin. 

Seeing my interest, my friend told 
me that his father had bought the book 
about thirty-five years ago, not in Flor- 
ence or Paris or Toledo, but from a 
second-hand book-dealer in an alleyway 
a hundred feet east of Broadway, with- 
in sound of Trinity chimes. His stock 
in trade was piled on shelves on the 
walls on both sides of the alley, fully 
twelve feet high, the upper shelves be- 
ing reached by the aid of a ladder. 
The dealer was either an Italian or a 
Spaniard. 

My friend knew of my predilection 
for vellum, and was as much gratified 
as myself in being able to present the 
book to me. Alice might have reason- 
ably protested, had she not received 
from me a better book for her purpose, 
one made expressly for herbarium 
use. 

The obvious text of my treasure was 
written in Visigothic minuscules or 
small letters; the subject being the 
Chronicle of John II. of Castile. 
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I will not stop to describe the means 
I took, the re-agents I used, to intensify 
the traces of the original writing. As 
it was successfully completed, it proved 
to be Ladino that was uncovered. This 
Jewish-Spanish dialect was written in 
Hebrew characters. 

With the aid of my friend, Mr. 
Profiat Duran, the eminent authority 
on Hebrew grammar, the whole of the 
MS. was deciphered and translated. It 
consisted of a collection of short stories 
by Benjamin Cresques of Tudela in 
Navarre, and was written towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. There is 
a strong probability that the author is 
related to Jafuda Cresques, known as 
the “map Jew ”’—map-drawing being 
almost entirely in the hands of the Jews 
in the days of Columbus. 

The stories relate to earlier periods ; 
the one that I have chosen as a speci- 
men is a thirteenth-century story, and 
therefore as far away from the time 
of the writer, Benjamin Cresques, as 
“ The Scarlet Letter” people were from 
their biographer, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

With this necessary preliminary, the 
story follows—with only the further 
remark, that it is presented in a very 
free translation. 


A man’s life ago, in Pamplona dwelt 
in the Jewry there, a childless couple, 
Reuben Rimos and his wife Rachel. 
Under this affliction they had secretly 
sorrowed for ten years; for Reuben had 
now entered his eight-and-twentieth 
year and his wife was four-and-twenty, 
fully. 

As they went their way together to 
the synagogue on the Agra, this Sab- 
bath morn, the selfsame sad thought 
oppressed them both—that of separa- 
tion. They had failed to fulfil the 
divine injunction, and invisible hands 
were stretching forth to put them 
asunder. 


Married 


This was the sorrow not of one couple 
only, but of three. Their parents 
knew, as Reuben and Rachel knew,— 
as we all know—that the Messianic day 
will not dawn until all the souls that 
God created out of the original chaos 
have been fitted with earthly taber- 
nacles. Besides, there was that secretly 
cherished hope that God would implant 
in the child of their offspring the soul 
of the promised Redeemer. 

The synagogue services that morn- 
ing touched them to the quick. There 
had been a wedding in the preceding 
week and the bridegroom, of course, 
came with his friends. When he walked 
from his place to the reading-desk and 
the whole congregation gave him the 
fourfold greeting, Reuben’s thoughts 
went backward over those ten barren 
years to the day that those glad songs 
greeted him. “ Sons to thy sons shalt 
thou see,” they had sung to him; and 
now— 

Then Reuben’s father, being the 
chazan—and none so good—stirred the 
soul of his son, as he wept and was glad 
with the Psalmist or declaimed the 
Torah, rendering the Law with the nic- 
est of emphasis and the justest modula- 
tion. Also the story of Isaac and Rebe- 
kah was sung, for the benefit of the 
women; but Rachel had no _ benefit 
therefrom. 

After prayers, Solomon Tibbon, the 
shamash, announced the lost and stolen 
goods and gave the warning. After 
which, it being the regular period to 
read the Tekanoth, the shamash per- 
formed that duty. Attention was called 
to several new ordinances that had just 
been decided upon by the Council. Of 
this number was one tekanah which in- 
flicted cherem on a correspondent who 
omitted to add after the name of a liv- 
ing person the words: “ May his life 
be long.” The penalty of excommuni- 
cation for such an offence seems harsh 
to-day. Another tekanah was aimed at 
those who played into the hands of the 
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goy dealers who unfairly raised the 
price of myrtles, citrons, and spices, 
because there was a large Jewish de- 
mand for them. It would be well for us 
of Tudela if there were such a teka- 
nah here. And also that one that our 
brethren of Pamplona had to discipline 
those who drank imported wine. But 
those matters may well wait upon the 
telling of our story. 

After services, when the congregants 
stopped to talk in the synagogue gar- 
den, saluting one another and offering 
mutual congratulations and good wishes 
for health, prosperity, and long life, 
it was noticed that Reuben and his 
father had drawn apart and were con- 
versing earnestly. 

“ Ah!” said the parnass, Abraham 
Nissam, who had been the president of 
the synagogue for many years, “ I can 
well guess what weighs upon our 
worthy chazan.” 

* Ay! he’d give the last dobla of his 
hoard for a grandchild,” declared the 
gabay, Israel Barban. 

This reply was delivered in Hebrew, 
for Israel was under a vow never to 
use the vernacular on the Sabbath. His 
thoughts ran on gold coins, for he 
handled the money of the synagogue. 

The parnass was about to reply, 
when a warning cough made him aware 
that they had been joined by the dayan, 
Isaac Shapira, Rachel’s father, the 
older member of the court. 

“ Peace be to thee!” said the parnass 
and the gabay together. 

“To each of you a goodly blessing,” 
responded the dayan, “I saw the 
Citadel yesterday. It is a marvellous 
work; a great defence for us; thanks 
be to King Charles—may his name be 
exalted.” 

“T have not seen it yet,” returned 
the parnass, “but Rabbi Meldola— 
may his light shine on!—confirms your 
words.” 

“And how is Samson Minz?” in- 
quired the gabay. 
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“The maggid passed the crisis last 
night and he will get well.” 

“ Praise God!” 

“When the shamash came to sum- 
mon me this morning,” said the gabay, 
“after the second stroke of the mallet 
I fancied that he had stopped and my 
heart sank for I feared that the mag- 
gid’s light had gone out in the night; 
but the third stroke came to tell me that 
the angel of death had not entered the 
Jewry, that Samson was still with us.” 

“ May his light shine on,” said the 
parnass. 

“He preaches an eloquent sermon,” 
and Rachel’s father was a judge of the 
work of the maggidim in Pamplona and 
round about. 

The dressing in that part of our 
kingdom did not differ widely from 
that_which is to be seen at our syna- 
gogue gatherings nowadays. The men 
wore their hair loose and their tunics 
were of bright colors. The outer 
mantle which the women wore had no 
sleeves, but passed over the head leav- 
ing the bosom bare. The hats they wore 
were large and placed on one side; while 
the backs of them were bent up and 
elevated, the front being flat. Some 
of the men had a little circle shaved on 
the chin in the center of the beard; 
but that was an innovation that one of 
the tekanoth read to-day denounced ; so 
a month will do away with that fashion. 

Meanwhile the groups in the garden 
began to disperse. Rachel, who had 
left the women’s room at the side of the 
men’s synagogue—not off a gallery, 
like ours—joined her husband and 
they took their way homeward. Not a 
word was exchanged the whole of the 
way. It was as though they had been 
going to their place of execution and 
not to that refuge to the Jew then as 
now, the home; and as though the day 
had been the ninth of Ab and not the 
festival of the Sabbath. 

As the officials of the synagogue sur- 
mised, the subject of the conversation 
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between father and son in the garden 
was the one that was paramount in the 
minds of the childless couple. The 
chazan was urging upon Reuben to 
divorce Rachel ; it was a religious duty 
that he must no longer delay in taking. 
Personally, he was fond of his son’s 
wife; but it was sinful to let affection 
interfere when duty commands. 

What the chazan took for weakness 
and timidity in his son was the more 
unaccountable, since Reuben before en- 
tering the chuppa had not taken an 
oath not to marry a second wife without 
Rachel’s consent; as it is the custom 
with us for the bridegroom to do. He 
had only to go before the Rabbi, pre- 
sent the case, and be freed from Rachel ; 
and yet he hesitated. Perhaps the lack 
of children to share his love had drawn 
him closer to Rachel than was her 
brother Simon to his wife Rebekah. 

It was not the expostulations of his 
people that determined Reuben to take 
the course they counseled ; it was Rachel 
herself who disturbed the balance. She 
knew that Reuben loved her; no one 
could have listened to him reading, 
only last night, the last paragraph in 
Proverbs, in praise of the good wife, 
without knowing that he valued her 
“far above rubies.” She had never 
said: “I am in love with Reuben Rimos, 
and I will marry him.” In reciting the 
words of the eulogy he had called her 
his treasure, and does not the Talmud 
say that a treasure must be sought? 
Nevertheless, she loved him dearly ; and 
now the time had come to show that that 
love was not a kind of selfishness. 

So there in the twilight, after the 
last Sabbath meal that they were to eat 
together as man and wife, they reached 
their sorrowful understanding. 

On the morrow, when Rabbi Meldola 
returned from a sick visit to the maggid 
Samson Minz, he found Reuben and 
Rachel awaiting him. 

When he learned the object of their 
visit, his face grew grave. He knew the 
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couple well, and the strong affection 
that they bore each other had made him 
secretly admire them as a married 
David and Jonathan. In keeping with 
their character, as he knew it, neither 
would let the other assume the respon- 
sibility of having taken the initiative in 
the matter. 

Long the Rabbi mused, walking back 
and forth, disregarding their presence. 
Finally, he stopped before them and 
spoke: 

“ My children, we have certain com- 
mandment meals that accompany or 
precede events of importance to our 
lives. Two of these feasts you have 
already celebrated: at your betrothal 
and at your marriage. Now this step 
that you have determined to take is a 
more serious one than either of the 
others. It is most fitting then that you 
commemorate it by a feast greater than 
those that have gone before. To this 
feast invite as many as are permitted; 
taking care that of the number are 
those who might circulate malicious 
stories if they did not see with their 
own eyes that when you part as man 
and wife you still remain dear friends; 
that it is not desire that separates you, 
but duty. ‘Then come to me on the 
morrow of the feast and I will give you 
the bill of divorcement.” 

For the next few days the business 
of the feast occupied the entire atten- 
tion of both Reuben and Rachel 
Of course, catering for the household is 
our business; and Reuben was an ex- 
pert thereat. None so adept in examin- 
ing vegetables and fruit and in select- 
ing that food so dear to our palate— 
fish. 

Meanwhile, Rachel was directing the 
preparation of the inner room, in readi- 
ness for the feast. The floor was 
freshly scrubbed and covered with a 
fine carpet of bright colors and rich 
design. 

Reuben was industrious and well-to- 
do. As a wine merchant, he was known 
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as far off as Saragossa and our own city 
of Tudela. He was able to adorn his 
domestic temple with fine furniture; to 
panel the walls with polished wood; to 
display rich hangings and artistic 
carved work. Silver goblets and glit- 
tering wine jugs graced the inlaid oak 
table; while above it hung the seven- 
armed lamp, ready with its seven 
points of flame. At the side stood a 
silver urn, for the washing of hands. 
Beyond was the silver cupboard, filled 
with costly ware for use on occasions 
like the one for which Rachel was now 
preparing. The walls were decorated 
with daggers and swords and Bible 
scenes. Cut flowers in glass vases made 
bright the table. 

Before the guests began to arrive, 
Reuben and Rachel took their farewell 
of each other. It was brief: neither of 
them was in a condition to stand a pro- 
longed parting. 

“There is one thing, Rachel, I ask 
you to do as a favor to me.” 

“T will do it; speak on.” 

“ After the feast, you will be going 
to your—to the house of the dayan 
Isaac Shapira—may his light shine 
on!” 

“Yes,” came a faint whisper. 

“ Ere you go, look around here; look 
carefully ; and take with you whatever 
you like best—no matter what it may 
be. Do you promise me? ” 

“ Whatever I like best,” she mur- 
mured, as she looked up and down the 
chamber filled with so many rich and 
rare possessions; and then fixing her 
eyes steadily upon those of Reuben, she 
said solemnly: “I promise you so to 
choose.” 

* And keep it as a remembrance of 
the past.” 

And so they parted till the time came 
to welcome their guests. 

To the feast came the synagogue 
officials, of course, as it was a family 
festivity. The tekanah in force in 
Pamplona permitted them to have 


twenty men, ten women, five girls, and 
all their relatives. Reuben had his 
shoshbinthere, Luis ben Luzzet, who had 
given Reuben’s presents to his bride, ten 
years ago. The shochet, Aaron Luria, 
came. A charitable man was this 
butcher. One of his quaint ways of dis- 
pensing charity was to weigh his 
children three times every year—at 
Passover, Tabernacles, and Purim— 
and give their weight in meat to the 
poor. The shadchan, Asher de Torres, 
was here; thinking doubtless that a 
matchmaker might do a stroke of busi- 
ness as well at a feast as at a fair. 
Moses Shapira came. He had just 
missed being married to Rachel; be- 
cause Moses decided not to risk the 
misfortune that attends a marriage 
with one of the same name. Three of 
the women present had been unmarried 
girls at the time of the wedding and 
had secured pieces of the glass that 
Reuben had broken—and had all three 
been married within six months—I 
almost said, in consequence. Of course 
that is ridiculous; but it is queer that 
it always happens just so. I won’t at- 
tempt to deny or to explain. 

The fact that Reuben was a good 
caterer was mentally affirmed by all the 
guests who sat around the laden table. 
Kalonymos must surely have been there 
in spirit and made up his list of Jewish 
dainties from what he saw on Reuben’s 
table. There were venison, roast goose, 
chickens, pheasants, quails, salads, pies, 
tarts, chestnuts, and macaroons. Not 
to forget the best wine that the best 
wine merchant could produce. 

Those fortunate guests remembered 
Reuben’s feast for many a long day; 
not only on account of the good things 
to eat, but the table-talk that accom- 
panied the meal ; the witty sallies of the 
jesters, for the marshallik and the bad- 
chan were present. There were riddles 
and table-songs; several of which were 
written by Reuben, who was known as 
a poet. 
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And the drama of David and Goliath 
was enacted. 

Altogether they had a remarkably 
good time. The shadchan offered as an 
inducement to eligible parties the secret 
of getting the mastery at the start, if 
his advice was followed ; a secret that he 
would impart indifferently to the bride 
or the groom. 

Now as the night wore on those who 
could, departed; while those who could 
not, stayed on, to become momentarily 
less able to leave. The host outdrank 
the other men, partly because he en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion the 
latest. But in the end, even he too was 
overcome with his own vintage ; his head 
drooped, he slipped off his seat and 
sank upon the floor in a stupor. 

Then Rachel summoned the two serv- 
ing men, Lutta and Vend, and had them 
put Reuben softly upon a litter and 
convey him gently to the house of her 
father, adjoining the synagogue. 

When morning came, and the effects 
of his own good wine had passed off, 
Reuben awoke. He was affected by 
that sense of strangeness that often 
assails one on returning from the mys- 
terious land of sleep. Instead of re- 
ceding with each moment of wakeful- 
ness, it grew stronger and stronger 
until, bewildered, he sat up and saw 
before him the synagogue outlined on 
the sky—a thing he had never seen in 
his life before on awaking in the morn- 
ing. He did not need to look about 
him to know that he was in a strange 
room. Before he could summon resolu- 
tion to rise, Rachel stepped out from 
behind a curtain and stood before him. 

“* How came I here in your father’s 
house, Rachel? ” 
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“You had me make a promise to 
you, yesterday?” 

“T did; but—” 

“ T have kept it. You bade me prom- 
ise to take with me whatever I liked the 
best in your house; and I promised. So 
out of all the treasures it contained I 
took the one I liked the best. I chose 
you. Now are you twice married to me. 
Till death divorces us, never shall we 
part!” 

And Reuben arose, and folding 
Rachel to his bosom vowed the same 
vow. 


On a Friday evening, some months 
later, Reuben was in an unusually joy- 
ous mood, when he made ready to greet 
the Sabbath Bride. It was not on ac- 
count of the vineyard that he had 
bought; nor yet of the sale of wine he 
had made to the royal family. It was 
all due to a little poem that he had 
just completed and which, seated at her 
side with her hand in his, he read to 
Rachel : 


Qui ViIvE? 


Waiting and watching so long, 
Long-tired-out Hope fell asleep ; 
Lulled by life’s varied song; 
And year upon year did creep. 


Out of the darkness is heard 
Sound of approaching life: 
Hope, wide awake, breathes a word 
Through husband and wife; 


Then speaks for the speechless pair: 
** Who—goes—there! ” 





The State Discouragement of 
Literature 


BY WILLIAM WATSON 


HERE has grown up amongst us, 
and is at the present time flourish- 
ing exceedingly, a spirit which I 

can only describe as a spirit of pro- 
found insensibility and indifference to 
literature. It is not the note of a class, 
it is a pronounced feature of the na- 
tional life. ‘To the vast majority of 
the people the most real and abiding 
glories of our country are virtually 
non-existent. To the vast majority of 
the people the very names of all but 
two or three, at most, of the supreme 
masters of our language—the two or 
three of worldwide acceptance and 
honor—are unknown. ‘The phenom- 
enon of so huge an illiteracy, at once 
too palpable to escape us and too fa- 
miliar to surprise, is a remarkable one. 
It is, of course, obvious that the 
masses in every community are forbid- 
den by the inexorable conditions of 
their lot to attain what the fortunate 
and leisured few would regard as cul- 
ture. But the point I wish to empha- 
size, and to state at the outset, with as 
much precision as the nature of the 
facts will allow, is this: that whereas 
there is such a thing as one may call 
a normal and inevitable illiteracy, en- 
tailed upon the majority everywhere by 
the exigencies of circumstance, there is 
.also such a thing as a further or 
gratuitous degree of popular insensi- 
bility to Letters, a degree, that is to 


say, not thus rigorously ordained by 
the natural necessities of the case, and 
that this degree is exemplified at large 
in the life of the English people at the 
present time. Such is my proposition, 
and my reasons for advancing it are, 
as I conceive, practical. Firstly, I 
hold that the condition of things indi- 
cated has a greater bearing upon the 
general welfare than is commonly per- 
ceived. Secondly, I hold that it is ac- 
quiesced in too resignedly by those 
whose position might enable them to be 
the agents in bringing about a state 
of things less barbaric. 

That this national illiteracy is really 
gratuitous—that it is amenable to the 
class of influences which may be 
summed up as educational—is shown, 
I think, by the unevenness of its local 
distribution. That which affects so un- 
equally the parts, is presumptively cur- 
able or mitigable in the whole. North 
of the Tweed its developments are 
much less acute, or less general, than in 
England. Stevenson’s remarks, in his 
own vivid manner, touching the change 
perceptible as one passes southward 
across the Border, are well known and 
not to be disputed. The average Scot, 
compared with the average English- 
man, has in fact a more literary cast 
of mind, reflected even colloquially in 
a less amorphous build of sentence, the 
latter not seldom recalling Words- 
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worth’s phrase descriptive of his leech- 
gatherer’s diction— 


** stately in the main, 
Such as grave livers do in Scotland 
use.” 


Then, too, the Scot has from of old 
a greater familiarity with his Bible, 
and quite apart from religion there can 
be no doubt that its purely literary 
appeal to him is very strong. A range 
of appreciation that includes the Bible 
at one end and Burns at the other may 
be pronounced fairly catholic; and 
though it is easy to be jocular at the 
expense of Burns societies, and to 
ascribe their enthusiasm to sources less 
truly poetical than convivial, the broad 
fact remains—and this is the important 
thing—that the average Scotsman is 
capable of being interested about a 
poet, and the average Englishman is 
not. You can discuss Burns with an 
Ayrshire peasant ; with a Warwickshire 
peasant you cannot discuss Shake- 
speare. But there is small need to 
labor the point, that the ordinary 
Englishman, whether from race, tem- 
perament or less rooted causes, or from 
both, is curiously inaccessible to the let- 
tered appeal; nor is it necessary to in- 
sist, that the defect is one which takes 
from existence something of its charm 
and value. 

It is nearly twenty years since some 
friends of mine, on a walking tour in 
Germany, chanced one afternoon to 
take a wrong turning and were put in 
the right track by a workingman, a 
native of the parts whither their wan- 
derings had led them, who came some 
little distance from the scene of his oc- 
cupation to set them on their way. 
Finding whence they were come, he 
showed a lively interest in our island’s 
affairs, and was especially eager for 
details of Gladstone and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer! I have often thought of that 
little incident when I have looked at our 
own working population, so indus- 
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trious, upright, and kindly, in the 
main, but alas, so completely divorced 
from the whole intellectual side of life. 
I myself, when making a summer ex- 
cursion into the more picturesque parts 
of England, have many times encoun- 
tered, on the top of a coach or at a 
country inn, American visitors of both 
sexes and often manifestly of a class 
neither wealthy nor habitually leisured, 
who would talk, with unaffected curi- 
osity and intelligent zest, of authors 
whose fame happened to be associated 
with those particular localities, as 
Kingsley in Devon or Wordsworth at 
the Lakes. I have been glad to observe 
how real and living to these pilgrims 
are our illustrious men of letters, and 
I could not but reflect how rare an ex- 
perience it is to meet in the same casual 
way an Englishman with those tastes 
and interests. I was once spending a 
day with the late Grant Allen—a man 
whose writings did not always bear 
happy witness to his wide-glancing in- 
tellectual powers—at Dorking, where 
he then lived. It chanced that we had 
occasion to consult a local guide-book 
upon some matter of fact, and in look- 
ing through it we observed that 
although it gave abundant information 
about the landed aristocracy of the dis- 
trict, it did not mention that George 
Meredith lived at Box Hill. I well 
remember my host’s comment upon this 
omission, “ Very English!—and_ the 
sort of thing that would be impossible 
in France.” It was indeed very Eng- 
lish; that is to say, very characteristic 
of a country where in the eyes of an 
immense majority it is a more im- 
portant thing to have title or estate, or 
even the precarious distinction of the 
letters M.P. after one’s name, than to 
have imaged life in a magic mirror, or 
moulded the language to forms of in- 
spiring beauty. 

This imperfect regard in which the. 
author as author is held, and the small 
degree of general social consideration 
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which literary eminence carries with it 
amongst our people, are matters into 
which it is worth while to inquire with 
the object of throwing light upon their 
causes. And this brings me to my main 
and pivotal point; for though I am 
sensible that the condition of things I 
have described is of complex origin, not 
less am I persuaded that a high degree 
of responsibility for it rests upon what, 
to adopt a famous phrase, I may call 
the negation of literature erected into 
a system, the system being the one 
which has furnished the title of the 
present essay. It is a somewhat curious 
circumstance that the opposite system, 
that of State patronage of literature, 
reached its greatest height under the 
last Stuart sovereign of this realm, and 
has not formed a notable part of the 
policy of her Hanoverian successors. 
Indeed, its reversal may be said to 
synchronize broadly with the accession 
of George the First and the rise of Wal- 
pole, the most unlettered if also one of 
the most forcible of modern ministers. 
During the whole subsequent period 
down to the present day, the neglect of 
the claims of literature, relatively to 
those of the arts and sciences in general, 
by them whose prerogative it is to dis- 
pense public honor, has been inter- 
mitted only in cases so rare as not to 
invalidate the rule; and if this neglect 
has hardly been a deliberate policy, it 
has at least become a tacit tradition. 
Its effects have been unfortunate. It 
has taught the people to undervalue 
literature and to hold in light estima- 
tion the literary class—a class whose 
essentially conservative and historic in- 
stincts, begetting a repugnance to 
political charlatanry and social empir- 
icism, provide one of the truest bul- 
warks of order and _ constitutional 
authority. The broad facts are no- 
torious. In the distribution of honor- 
ific rewards to those who are considered 
to have served their country, literature 
seems expressly singled out for a 
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studied and conspicuous disparage- 
ment. Party fidelity is repaid by the 
far from infrequent bestowal of titular 
rank. Success in trade is not seldom 
similarly recognized. The arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Music are in 
like manner liberally distinguished— 
the last named, it may be said in pass- 
ing, out of all proportion to the col- 
lective merits of its masters in this 
country; for Music is an art in which 
our achievement is mediocre, and the 
long list of composers and executants 
knighted during the last reign, and 
now mostly forgotten, is an instance of 
almost capricious partiality in the 
honoring of a particular pursuit or 
profession. The Stage has in late years 
been judiciously complimented in the 
persons of three of its most admirable 
representatives, and no one grudges 
them their dignities, even if some may 
think it a little odd that those who in- 
terpret Drama should be exalted above 
those who create it. Lastly, with a 
propriety which few will question, 
patents of nobility, when not reserved 
for statesmen or brewers, are very fairly 
apportioned between scientific and 
military genius. This is entirely as it 
should be, no honors being too great, 
either for those who vanquish their 
country’s enemies or for the serener 
victors who overcome the elemental 
hostility of nature. With respect to 
scientific genius in particular, its 
achievements are of the positive and 
ponderable kind least exposed to diver- 
gent valuations, and the splendor of its 
recognition provokes least criticism. 
But where is the explanation of the 
signal disparity between the treatment 
accorded to literature and the treat- 
ment accorded to pictorial art,— 
to the disadvantage, of course, of the 
former? Titles which in themselves 
may not be ideally appropriate decora- 
tions, but are yet prized by their 
wearers as popularly visible certificates 
of desert, are conferred without stint 
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upon eminent painters, but upon emi- 
nent authors hardly ever. Are our 
painters as a body greater in their 
peculiar province than our authors as 
a body are in theirs? And if not, why 
these invidious inequalities of recogni- 
tion? As a matter of fact, the art 
which Leighton represented so grace- 
fully, and by means of which he won 
his way to a peerage, needs less than 
almost any art, and far less than litera- 
ture, the stimulus of official encourage- 
ment; for success as a painter brings 
immediate wealth and the ready favor 
of society, things which in this country 
are not ineffective passports to the 
general regard, besides being in them- 
selves no light recompense. It is true 
that men of letters, to their incor- 
ruptible glory, are not visibly deterred, 
by the comparative absence of external 
incentives, from devotion to their call- 
ing. But none the less they are fash- 
ioned in the main like other men, sub- 
ject to elation or depression from causes 
that similarly affect their fellows, and 
with the same perfectly legitimate de- 
sire for the things that give an out- 
ward dignity to life. Appreciation, at 
the hands of a select few, they have; 
but in the eyes of the mass of their 
countrymen, thanks in no small measure 
to what I have ventured to call “ the 
State Discouragement of Literature,” 
they are persons without a visible posi- 
tion. They may have real fame; but 
in an atmosphere so unsympathetic to 
Letters the direct, vivid, stimulating 
sensation of fame, as of a thing per- 
taining to their daily fortune and lot, is 
hardly ever theirs. No wonder if the 
national irresponsiveness react un- 
favorably upon their work. In that 
region of literature more especially 
which has in all ages been accounted the 
highest, a genial spiritual climate is 
necessary to the full fruition of in- 
dividual powers. The surprising thing 
is that a pursuit, in which an eminence 
attested by all the expert and com- 
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petent has often no reflection in the 
general sense of society, should still 
attract the able and ambitious. 
Oddly enough, the illiterate or anti- 
literate spirit, fed from below by bad 
education and from above by the 
apathy of authority, derives further 
nourishment from the weak concessions 
and surrenders made to it by literary 
persons themselves. I allude especially 
to certain dwellers in that region—a 
very pleasant and interesting region 
it is—on the debatable frontiers of 
literature and journalism. They have 
fallen into a quaint practice of apol- 
ogizing for  literature—apologizing 
for the distinctively literary features 
of literature. We should think it 
singular if such phrases as “ merely 
artistic ” or “ merely scientific ” were 
common in the mouths of those who 
write upon art or science, but it is a 
fact that the hardly less curious phrase, 
“ merely literary,” has become habitual 
with some litterateurs. One might 
gather from the way they use this and 
kindred expressions that to be literary 
is the unpardonable sin in literature. 
Instead of taking their stand con- 
fidently on the nobility of the great art 
of writing, they give it away to every 
casual comer. They fall prone at the 
feet of the first man who with some show 
of raw unchastened force comes tramp- 
ling hob-nailed on every fine convention 
of the craft. They foster the notion 
that the only glory left to authorship is 
to prance and gibber on the grave of its 
own traditions. There is a scattered 
body of thoughtful readers, the true 
lovers of books, living for the most part 
away from London, forming their 
judgment by commerce with the best 
minds of the past, and paying little 
heed to ephemeral critical catchwords; 
and these readers do not share this 
strange, new, nervous dread of the 
literary aspects of literature which so 
haunts the reviewers. These readers 
still prefer a dignified style, a style that 














has breeding and a pedigree; they are 
still content with the great decorum of 
a long-descended art; they have not yet 
wearied of the best. They still ask that 
literature should speak to them, as was 
its wont, in its own tongue and in its 
own tones, which are other than the 
tongue of everyday intercourse and the 
tones of the street. They appear to 
recognize that literature is not a tran- 
script from life but an addition to life. 
In regard to poetry especially, they 
have the good sense to wave away the 
critic who would stand hinderingly be- 
twixt them and their tastes, the critic 
with so little love of the great old 
writers that he cannot bear a modern 
who reminds him of them. It is not 
these readers who slight the ritual and 
ceremonial of the muse. It is not these 
who applaud a paraded contempt for 
form and accomplishment. It was not 
they who rushed to embrace the rather 
spurious evangel of Camden, New 
Jersey. It is the professional critics 
who do these things. They abandon the 
entrenchments, they let in the barbarian 
enemy,and their capitulation does much 
to fortify that very spirit of assertive, 
invasive, rampant illiteracy which has 
so little need of reinforcement. 

To return, however, to the main 
matter—what is the general conclusion 
to which a survey of the more prom- 
inent facts may naturally lead? The 
conclusion, as I apprehend it, is three- 
fold. The country is illiterate; the 
country is not incurably illiterate; the 
country needs a cure for its illiteracy. 
Ways and means, the machinery of 
amelioration, are details for the social 
reformer. My own humble part is to 
preach the need of reform, and to 
preach it in the large interests of the 
nation. I sometimes hear the claims of 
literature set up in a sort of militant 
Qpposition to those of science, and 
sometimes I witness the contrary pro- 
cess. I see no necessity for these 
antagonisms but every reason for 
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mutual service. Literature is after 
all the most usual gateway by which 
the whole house of knowledge is ap- 
proached. Ignorance of it is apt to 
connote ignorance of much else which 
every citizen might profitably know. 
Indifference to it is apt to connote 
indifference to most things that are 
momentous. At present, whatever is 
momentous seems as a rule to have no 
interest for the people. The masses 
discuss nothing. Events pass over 
them “ like a summer cloud.” A gene- 
ration fitted to advance their country’s 
greatness must first be quickened to 
some understanding of what that great- 
ness is and whence it arose. Some 
interest in her achievements, her tradi- 
tions, her institutions, must first be 
kindled in them. At the present time, 
a general blankness of vision and dead- 
ness to important issues are signs that 
promise little for the future. I cannot 
think it a fact of very cheerful augury, 
that in moments of a thrilling historic 
crisis, when it might have been supposed 
that every adult brain in the land would 
be touched to something of solemnity 
at thought of the national peril, one 
could have seen the young manhood of 
the country trooping in its thousands 
to fleet the time in rapt and excited con- 
templation of a kicking-game. That 
argues no depravity and is better than 
the recreations of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre because anything is better than 
cruelty ; but if the one showed a moral 
decadence, the other seems in the cir- 
cumstance to betoken a considerable 
puerility of mind, and it may be ques- 
tioned which, in the long run, is the 
more inimical to empire. Athleticism 
has possibly served some useful ends, 
but the worship of muscle has gone 
quite far enough and it is about time 
the brain had its turn. If foreign na- 
tions are anywhere outpacing us, they 
are outpacing us by dint of qualities 
which, in homely phrase, have less to 
do with the length of a man’s legs than 
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with the length of his head. To 
amplify the mental prospect of the 
multitude is to vivify their whole ex- 
istence, with results favorable to affec- 
tive citizenship and of good omen for 
the commonwealth. But ignorance of 
all the larger thoughts of the world 
will in the end weaken the stroke of the 
hammer and dull the edge of the blade. 
I would entreat those amongst us who 
aspire to the name of patriot to regard 
as the supreme imperial task of our 
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time the raising of popular intel- 
ligence; the raising of it to a level at 
which it may be fitted to act its part 
in the difficult days which perhaps are 
drawing near. But I would also warn 
them, that little progress can be ex- 
pected in this enterprise so long as its 
manifest and master instrument, which 
is literature, continues to receive at the 
hands of the State such contumelious 
usage as discredits it in the eyes of the 


people. 


To Peter Newell: His “Alice” 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


Ow children there may be, who ne’er will know 


What friendly charm is absent from the Tale, 
And, as they turn the pages, shall not quail 
At this poor Alice you have altered so! 


Some, in this web of magic song and jest, 
Shall weave your woof of pictures, as they read 
And find her real—ah, it may be, indeed, 

That they shall learn to love your Alice best! 


But we grown-ups, who loved that other maid, 
(Sweetest of prigs, most lovable, most dear—) 
When we were children, cannot stay the tear 

Which falls for that poor Alice you betrayed! 


Could you have wounded deeper, had you tried— 
You, who were wont to quicken and cajole? 


Ah, Alice lives! 


But this is on your soul: 


Our wistful, wondering childhood that has died! 
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BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


OING up in the elevator, Chip- 

pendale found himself rubbing 

shoulders with Ruthven, who 
wasted a chill smile on him. The 
warmth of Chip’s salutation fell upon 
sensibilities equally unperceptive, for 
Ruthven was preoccupied, very pre- 
occupied. He always was. 

“Taking any vacation?” 
Chip, genially. 

“Thinking something about it,” re- 
plied Ruthven, in a tone that tried to 
spell “ Reserve” in big letters. Chip 
never could read fine type. 

“ Old man in? ” queried Chip. 

Ruthven nodded, and watched him 
saunter inside the door marked “* Man- 
aging Editor—Private ” (wide-open, 
however, to the breeze) with as much 
wonder as he had time for. 

“If I had been discharged from a 
paper, with as much plain talk as 
Whitall gave him!—” he thought, clos- 
ing behind himself the door marked 
“ Literary Editor,” which he would not 
have had open unless the building had 
been on fire. 

Mr. Whitall was leaning back in his 
chair, trying to support the heat, of 
which there was no trace in his * Good- 
morning, Mr. Chippendale.” Had it 
been anyone belonging to the paper, 
he would have added a sharp “ What 
is it?” But Chippendale held him to 
the helpless obligation men feel toward 
a person they have once discharged. 
To be accurate, it was thrice, not once: 
but the last time had counted. 


asked 


“*Good-morning,” said Chip, cor- 
dially. “I—a—say, Mr. Whitall, 
there isn’t a place you could squeeze me 
in again, is there? something tem- 
porary, even? ” 

Mr. Whitall shook his head. 

“No one going away on vacation? ” 
pleaded Chip. 

Was ever man more exasperating 
than this tall, reedy, cheery, clumsy 
ne’er-do-weel, who could always persist 
when he had better let alone, who always 
let alone when he had better persist, and 
who in every réle he had played had 
proven himself about as thorough- 
going and symmetrical a failure as this 
forlorn world ever sees? The worst 
thing about him was that he did not 
drink. The drunkard has his occa- 
sional moments of straightening up, 
perhaps his years of reform; but who 
ever heard of a reformed flibbertigib- 
bet? The former has moreover the evil 
virtue of his vice, in the form of a fev- 
erish inspiration that sometimes forces 
good fruit from barren ground. Chip- 
pendale, on the contrary, to habits 
which could be forgiven only to a 
genius, added the mental equipments of 
the merest hack. 

The “ Register” had first employed 
hire as a reporter, but he had a way of 
drifting off into inaccessibility for days 
at a time, with an important story 
hanging fire. Then they let him “do 
the books ”—those he ought not to do, 
leaving undone the books he ought to 
do. Then he was hastily shuffled on 
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from department to department, out of 
pity for what would happen if he were 
turned off, until the staff’s concerted 
sense of responsibility for anything so 
irresponsible suddenly wore out, and 
Chippendale was dropped. To break a 
thermometer, and stoop and patiently 
try to gather up the scattered mercury 
between thumb and finger, is faintly to 
approximate the difficulty of getting 
Chippendale down to a working basis— 
or any basis. So Whitall said: 

“Tm getting ready to take a vaca- 
tion myself, and am pretty busy,” 
pointedly rising. And then, miserably 
weakening: “ Aren’t you doing any- 
thing at all?” he asked. 

“No,” said Chip. “It’s rather 
rough on a man with a family.” 

Mr. Whitall bounded out of the 
swivel chair he had resumed. ‘“ Good 
heavens, are you married? ” he gasped. 
Yet why not? It would be so exactly 
like Chip. The wonder was that he had 
not done it long enough ago to have a 
dozen children. 


* Not just yet,” the other answered. 
“ T’m thinking seriously of it, though. 
There’s a Girl ”—and even he stopped. 
** T’ll step in and see Ruthven,” said 


Mr. Whitall, disgustedly. The dis- 
gust was for himself. “ He is going to 
take his family to the seashore next 
week.” 

“JT don’t want money,” announced 
Chip, following him to Ruthven’s door 
—aware that a man on the eve of his 
vacation seldom has any to lend. “ But 
I do want work, and you can depend on 
me this time.” 

Men hate their predecessors as well as 
their successors. Ruthven despised 
Chip for a Bohemian, a poseur, a 
trifler, an incapable. Chip scorned 
Ruthven for a plodder, a tame family 
man, a creature without ambition, who 
drew steady wages merely for being 
steady. He was not surprised to hear 
the other say that he had reviewed the 
books for two weeks ahead, and needed 
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no one in his place during his absence, 

* You might write the literary notes, 
I suppose,” Ruthven said, unwillingly. 
After all, why be a dog in the manger? 
“There is almost nothing to review, 
The book of the season hasn’t ap- 
peared.” 

“Tt hasn’t? ” Chip’s eyes opened on 
Ruthven so wide that the managing 
editor’s opened too. “* How about ‘ The 
Redwood Papers’? But you are so 
forehanded, perhaps you have already 
reviewed them, though I haven’t seen 
any notice.” 

“No,” said Ruthven. 

“You have read the ‘ Spectator’s’ 
critique, of course; and what the 
‘ Academy ’ and ‘ Atheneum’ say? It 
isn’t often all those big guns unite on 
a book.” 

“T know.” A certain stiffness was 
apparent in Ruthven’s voice. ‘“ I don’t 
take those London journals for oracles, 
by any means. I'll notice the book my- 
self when I come back. There’s a 
‘Secret History of Four Presidential 
Campaigns’ you can do, if you like. I 
guess that will keep you busy.” For 
the life of him, he could not repress 
some such remark. “ It’s an important 
work, though mortally dull. Perhaps 
you had better give it to an expert. If 
not, Conway ”—the political editor— 
“can give you some valuable data and 
tell you what authorities to consult.” 

Even as he uttered the words he knew 
well that that was not the way Chippen- 
dale reviewed books. As he hurried out 
of the building, another thought gave 
him pause. A new paper, “The Cycle,” 
had been started in a neighboring city; 
a journal somewhat sensational in its 
methods, but paying such extravagant 
salaries that he, Ruthven, had sent in 
a letter applying for the literary edi- 
torship. There was scarcely any hope 
—yet, Heaven send that Chippendale 
do those literary notes in some decent 
shape! 


For Chip, however, there were no 
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misgivings. His was not a morbid 
nature, and he was not inclined to brood 
bitterly on the fact that he owed this 
small bonanza to charity rather than 
merit. He went whistling down in the 
elevator, where he providentially met a 
reporter whom he knew and who lent 
him some money until Friday. “Ill 
draw my pay then,” said Chip, regally, 
and went home and thought glorious 
thoughts about the Girl. 

“Tf ever a man needed to undergo 
an operation for New England con- 
science, it’s Ruthie,” he murmured, 
meditatively, next day, curiously ex- 
amining the immaculately neat desk, 
full of labelled pigeon-holes and classi- 
fied clippings, to which he had fallen 
heir. “ Might think he expected to be 
drowned in bathing! ” 

The humor of it so struck him, and 
there were so many books to be dipped 
into (instead of the secret campaign 
history), and old acquaintances to be 
visited in their offices, that he accom- 
plished very little the first two days. 

The third day he tried to write the 
literary notes, when what he really 
wanted to do (next to nothing) was a 
critique of “The Redwood Papers.” 
Whole sentences, phrases, even para- 
graphs of the prohibited article sang 
importunately in his brain. He who is 
pulled in two directions usually gets 
nowhere, so his writing-pad was blank 
at the time a girlish voice inquired from 
the doorway: 

“Is Mr. Ruthven away? ”—a thing 
she might have known, from the door 
being open—and Chip turned, with a 
heaving at the heart, to greet Arlette 
Hunter. 

The slightness of their acquaintance 
was shown by the fact that she called 
him Mr. Chip, under the impression 
that it was his whole name. Few people 
thought him worth the three syllables ; 
as for his forename, it was John Wes- 
ley, which was clearly impossible. An 
even greater gulf of impossibility 
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seemed to separate him from Arlette 
Hunter, and none knew it better than 
he. But the moth pretends to toy with 
the star; and he had long ago decided 
that if there were a Girl—and here he 
always stopped. She was tall and 
straight and magnificent; her great 
brown eyes were well-springs of tender- 
ness and fire, and brimming vitality; 
and she had Talent—the thing Chip 
and his little would-be Bohemian clique 
talked and swaggered about and in 
their secret souls nearly cried for. 
Altogether, not a girl to be tied down 
to keeping a boarding-house and a 
shiftless man, and Chip mostly had the 
grace to keep away from her. That 
such as she should suffer from the dull 
season ! 

“ Mr. Ruthven lets me review a book 
now and then,” she said, in a business- 
like way, “ and it helps along.” 

Chip walked over to the book-case to 
hide his face. Heavens, was he really 
in love, to feel this passion of pity and 
indignation, this overwhelming sense of 
helplessness and homesickness? Well, 
it would be just—his luck. With 
trembling fingers he pulled down a book 
from the shelves. ‘“ Could you do this 
‘Secret History of Four Presidential 
Campaigns’ here, and right away?” 
he asked. “ There’s some rush.” 

“ Certainly,” said the girl. In fifty- 
nine seconds her hat was off and her 
chair drawn up to the table. In sixty 
she was deep in the book. This it was 
to have executive ability. 

“I suppose you are aware I don’t 
know a thing about politics,” she 
said ; “ but if you are satisfied, I am.” 

Then she began writing steadily, 
without a glance away from her work. 
Chippendale had scarcely bargained 
for this, but it invested her with the 
greater awe. It seemed as if she were 
writing on his heart with that relent- 
less, persistent little pencil. Writing 
all sorts of things: “‘ Thou art weighed 
and found wanting.” “Cast out the 
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unprofitable servant; there shall be 
weeping.” Then his slender stock of 
Scriptural quotations gave out, and she 
seemed to be writing other lines, like 
“ Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 
“* She walks in beauty like the night ” 
—were they from the same poem, or 
not? Chip’s memory was like the rest 
of him. Writing all things sweet, and 
soft, and pleading, and grave, and 
lofty, summoning him to do something, 
be something—as if he could! 

* Oh, stop it!” he burst out. 

The girl raised her head, amazed. 

“Tt’s six o'clock,” he amended, 
stumblingly, “ and you must want your 
dinner.” 

“T can do without dinner,” said 
Arlette, smiling. “ You said there was 
a rush for this.” 

“ Oh—yes,”” remembering too late a 
golden rule of Montaigne’s. “ But 
you can’t starve.” 

He went outside to the telephone. 
When the messenger from the corner 
restaurant appeared at the end of the 
corridor, bearing a tray, he nearly 
hugged himself. ‘Chip, you have 
almost human intelligence sometimes,” 
he murmured. ‘“ Well, I can’t starve 
either,” to Miss Hunter’s demurrer, 
“except when I have to. And I also 
am too busy to leave.” 

He and the girl who he knew would 
have refused to go out to dinner with 
him had a _ jolly picknicky lunch 
together, after which she went back to 
her writing, which was finished all too 
soon. “I always get things done on 
time,” she said, simply. 

“I wish I did,” said Chip. “I wish 
—everything. I never did anything, 
was anything, from the time when by 
some Almighty mistake I was created. 
But I have suffered everything. 
People think I don’t care, but I do.” 

“Do you care enough?” asked 
Arlette, keenly, yet sweetly. Then— 
“Mr. Chip, you don’t—drink, do 
you? ” slipping over the sinister word. 
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Chip shook his head. “ My prin- 
ciples were always for it,” he said, 
bitterly, “ but my stomach was against 
it.” 

“Then you can do good work if you 
try,” said Arlette, with conviction. 
* Prove yourself a liar!” 

“JT don’t need to,” said Chip. But 
he looked happier. He was taking his 
hat to escort Arlette, and she had not 
forbidden him. At the office door he 
stopped. 

“ We don’t pay till Friday,” he said, 
slowly. “Would it—could I—h, 
Miss Hunter, I know so cruelly well 
what it is to be hard up, that I can’t 
bear to think of a woman knowing 
it!” 

Arlette looked at him. In her heart 
was that warm impulse to hug him 
which women will feel for men they 
never could love. “ But things haven’t 
come to that,” she said, gently. “If 
they had, I would take it and thank 
you, Mr. Chippendale.” For he had 
asked her to call him by his full name. 

After leaving Arlette’s door Chip 
hardly knew what he was walking on, 
but thought it must. be a dead past. 
The mercury was fast rising in his 
veins. She had not only let him take 
her home, but she had asked him in, 
and, best of all, he had had the strength 
to refuse. The surging emotions which 
were storming his heart rose and filled 
his head with that stinging exhilara- 
tion, that indescribable consciousness of 
power and thirst for expression, which 
writers inadequately call inspiration. 
The mercury was bubbling now till it 
seemed as though the tube would crack. 
What a time, if Ruthven had not other- 
wise decreed, to review “ The Redwood 
Papers!” Then— 

“By Jove, I’ve got to, now!” he 
thought, brought up short by a neg- 
lected consequence. Making a dash for 
a telegraph office, he sent Ruthven the 
following despatch: 

“Hist. Pres. Campaigns done by 
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expert. Must review Redwood Pa- 
pers.—Chippendale.” 

It was a pure oversight that Ruth- 
yen, sourly smiling, had to pay for the 
telegram, for Chip still had most of the 
money the reporter had lent him. Only 
the price of next day’s breakfast was 
left, however, when he reached home 
that evening, a big blue plush photo- 
graph album clasped in his arms, and 
a cheap two-story table promised for 
“the first delivery to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Tf she ever knows anything about 
’em she'll say it was economical to get 
’em together gradually,” murmured 
Chip, fondly hugging the album. 

The next day the whole editorial 
force was asking, “ Why, is Ruthven 
back?” for the office door was rigor- 
ously closed. When they realized who 
was inside, working with feverish in- 
dustry, correcting, destroying, recom- 
mencing, not leaving for dinner 
(though for that there were several 
reasons), unresponsive to stray visitors, 
they said the age of miracles had re- 
turned. 

The second day he was working the 
same way, until Arlette Hunter stopped 
in for the silver pencil she had for- 
gotten. ‘ What industry!” she said, 
with kind shining eyes that added fuel 
to Chip’s fire; and would have gone at 
once, but he called her back. 

“I’m writing the review of my life- 
time,” he said, excitedly. ‘“ I’ve been 
two days at it, and it’s nearly two miles 
long, but really, ‘The Redwood Papers’ 
are worth it. They’re considered in 
England the book of the season. Don’t 
you like them? ” 

Arlette blushed faintly. “ I’m—not 
—sure,” she said, not quite naturally. 

“Great Scott! Excuse me, but you 
can’t have read them! Why, some of 
the poems got me walking up and down 
the room, and the prose—here, just let 
me read you this one passage, and what 
T have said about it.” 
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When he had read not merely one 
passage, but another, and with fresh 
enthusiasm yet another, Miss Hunter 
rose. “ Yes, they are good,” she said, 
quietly. Then, as his eyes expanded, 
“ Very good,” she amended. “ And the 
review is worthy of them in every way. 
I always knew you could do good 
work.” 

“It’s you,” burst out Chip. “I owe 
you—as much as Redwood owes me.” 

Arlette left, rather hastily. 

At six o’clock a haggard young man 
wearily reached down an arm for his 
coat, which in an impetuous moment he 
had shed on the floor, rather feebly 
worked himself into it, jammed a 
shabby straw hat on a moist forehead, 
sent his copy up to the composing 
room, and locked up _ the office. 
* Ruthie may not like it,” he mur- 
mured, “ but Ruthie hadn’t read the 
book.” 

Then he crawled home. It was 
Friday, but he had forgotten to draw 
his pay—and, as a natural accompani- 
ment, to return the loan from his 
reportorial friend. 

Ruthven’s wife looked over his 
shoulder at the Sunday edition of ten 
days later. “ Isn’t that a new feature,” 
she asked,—* scareheads on a review? 
Why, Mr. Howe ”—the supplement 
editor—* has given up the whole first 
page of the supplement to it!” 

Ruthven did not answer. He was 
deep in the review, while his wife read 
the huge letters which headed it: 


s 4 GENIUS FROM THE BUSH! 
HARKER REDWOOD, AUSTRALIAN, 
STARTLES THE WORLD! 

POEMS THAT STRIKE, JEUX D’ESPRIT 
THAT SCINTILLATE! 

More Brilliant than Kipling, more 
Versatile than Holmes, 

HE HAS BEEN MAKING A SENSATION IN 
ENGLAND, 

While The Register is the first Ameri- 
can Journal to discover him. 
Read These Poems.” 
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“Who is he, dear?” she asked. 
* And why didn’t you review the book 
yourself, if it’s so important? ” 

“Wish I had. Though Chip hasn’t 
done it so badly, for him. The man? 
an Australian, or supposed to be. 
Englishmen suspect it’s just a pen- 
name of some _ well-known writer, 
because such work could only proceed 
from a practised hand.” 

“Why, that’s just what Mr. Chip- 
pendale says,” observed Mrs. Ruthven, 
still reading. “‘ Oh, here comes a crowd 
of the hotel people. What do they 
mean? ” 

Out of the group approaching, a 
spokesman stepped forth. “We just 
wanted to congratulate you on that re- 
view, Mr. Ruthven,” he said, cordially. 
“‘ A splendid piece of work! As for the 
book, everyone in the house intends to 
buy it.” 

“T’m glad I go back to work to- 
morrow,” said Ruthven, resignedly, 
afterward. “My face fairly aches 
with explanation. Poor Chip’s made 
a hit at last!” 

They realized this more fully the 
next day on the train. People before 
and behind them were talking of “‘ The 
Redwood Papers,” as if it were the first 
book printed since Adam,and the morn- 
ing edition of the “ Register” an- 
nounced that “Owing to the un- 
precedented demand for yesterday’s 
‘ Register,’ containing our critic’s able 
review of ‘The Redwood Papers,’ the 
edition is now exhausted. A fresh edi- 
tion is in immediate preparation, and 
copies can be secured after to-day.” 

Ruthven and his wife both turned 
pale. ‘“ Agnes,” he whispered, “ sup- 
pose Chip gets my job for this? ” 

More mail, it seemed, than he ever 
had received altogether in his life 
before, awaited him in his office. Chip 
was not there. On the table lay a small 
pile of neatly written pages—poor 
Arlette’s review of the “ Four Presi- 
dential Campaigns,” which Chip and 
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never remembered to send up to the 
composing-room, and which Ruthven 
never glanced at. His letters were 
almost all about “The Redwood 
Papers.” ‘Can you tell me where I 
can buy a copy—” began those from 
readers. ‘ Can you tell me who are the 
publishers—” began those from be- 
sieged booksellers. And Mr. Whitall 
strolled in with, “ Say, Ruthven, may I 
have ‘The Redwood Papers’ to lock 
over? We will have to order yet an- 
other edition of Sunday’s paper, by the 
way.” 

Ruthven ran eyes and fingers along 
the upper bookshelves. Then he peered 
lower. ‘Then he went down on his 
knees. ‘ Can’t find the book,” he said. 
He searched his desk—Chippendale, of 
course, had never closed it—and in a 
drawer found a book that made him 
look up suddenly. 

“ Where’s Chip?” he asked, in an 
altered voice. 

** Gone on one of his liquorless sprees, 
I fancy. Everyone has been after him, 


to congratulate him on his hit, but 


no one could find him. Is that the 
book? ” 

Ruthven passed it tohim. “TI guess 
so,” he said, grimly. 

The other looked stupefied. “ You 
don’t mean there aren’t—that ‘ The 
Redwood Papers’ are—that we've 
been sold?” His voice quavered away 
into space at the thought of the edi- 
tions that had also been sold. 

* Well, when I find a rhyming dic- 
tionary in a desk where a man has been 
writing a review of wonderful poems no 
one ever heard of before, and also find 
occasional experimental lines of those 
same poems scribbled on the mar- 
gins—” exhibiting them, and not con- 
cluding. 

“ But—Chip!” protested Whitall. 
“You know as well as I that those frag- 
ments he quoted—impudent brat !— 
had the real ring to them. And you 
yourself, when he spoke of the papers 
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acted as though you had heard of 
them.” 

“ Well, what am I a literary editor 
for? ” asked the goaded critic. ‘“* When 
the review came out, didn’t you too, 
and everyone else, act as though you 
knew all about the book? ” 

“Yes, yes,” owned the managing 
editor, dejectedly. “But oh, the 
apologies that have got to be made— 
think of them!’? The man whom the 
world would credit with that article did 
so. ‘ And the explanations! and letters 
to be answered! An old conservative 
paper like this! If I could once see 
John Wesley Chippendale!” 

No one did see Chippendale, however. 
He sat in his unknown lodging-house, 
with his elbows on the two-story table, 
and wondered whether he should write 
to Arlette Hunter. 

“ Guess I’ve done writing enough for 
a while,” he mused. By some instinct 
his vagrant’s soul knew that hers was 
one of those gentle, unforgiving 
natures which men may not lightly 
play with. “ She saw through it all— 
I could tell, but was too excited to care. 
And the temptation was too strong, and 
the hoax—good Lord, who could resist 
it? and the poems simply had to come 
out.” 

A moment’s silence fell, before— 

“The flower—the only flower of my 
life,” he said, slowly. “ The first and 
last. What do they care?” roughly. 
“ Heavens, I wish I could drink! ” 

For, instead, he was crying, and that 
hurts a man, even a Chip. 
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The proprietor of “ The Cycle,” the 
sensational journal previously alluded 
to, sought out the managing editor 
with a letter. 

“ I’ve found a man to do the books,” 
he said. ‘ Name’s Ruthven, at pres- 
ent on ‘ The Register.’ He wrote ap- 
plying for the position some time ago, 
but I overlooked the letter.” 

“ Why, he must have written that re- 
view of ‘The Redwood Papers’ that 
made such a stir. The book was a fake, 
you know.” 

“That’s why we want him,” said 
‘The Cycle’s’ owner, sententiously. 
“The man who could do that could do 
anything. I’ve engaged him. You 
had better also answer this letter from 
a fellow named Chippendale, applying 
for the same job. Turn him down 
gently, for he seems to be in straits.” 

Accordingly, with a suddenness 
which turned his brain giddy, Ruthven 
found himself installed as literary edi- 
tor of “ The Cycle” at a salary which 
converted him to the belief, which he 
had ofttimes questioned in his sorrow- 
ing secret soul, that conscientious plod- 
ding pays in the end. Arlette Hunter 
was given his place on “ The Register,” 
and Chippendale said heartily it was 
the best thing in the world. He said 
the same, though less heartily, when she 
never answered his note of congratu- 
lation. 

“ Next best, I mean, to ‘ The Red- 
wood Papers,’” he added with a flash 
of stubborn satisfaction. 

As has been demonstrated, his was 
a nature wholly irresponsible. 


A Difference of Opinion 


BY WILLIAM Ff. LAMPTON 


HE Poet in his attic wrote 
A verse, and murmured: “ Blood!” 
And when it reached the Editor, 
He snorted right out: “ Mud!” 
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Fame 


BY TOM MASSON 


HE two laurel wreaths sat swing- 
ing idly by the roadside that led 
to the House of Fame. 

* Tt is inevitable,” said the first laurel 
wreath, “ that in the course of time we 
shall both of us rest upon the brow of 
the most deserving.” 

“Too true,” said the second laurel 
wreath. “ And I cannot help but won- 
der who they will be. Here comes a 
modern poet. Brother, do you feel an 
impulse to spring upon his brow? ” 

“No. I cannot say that Ido. His 
hair is of the usual poetical length, he 
has the poet’s rapt look, yet he is not 
the real thing. I shall let him pass.” 

“ Well, then, here comes a magnate. 
Surely he is deserving of our considera- 
tion. His name is a household word. 
A list of his public benefactions would 
fill a long column. What say you? 
Shall we not give him a trial? ” 

“ Never! ‘To-morrow he will be for- 
gotten. Besides, he is not entitled to 
consideration. He is in reality only a 
high-class robber.” 


“Well then, here'comes a modern 
authoress. Thousands upon thousands 
have eagerly waited to read her next 
book. See her confident air. Has she 
no claim upon us? ” 

The first laurel wreath rustled in in- 
dignation and replied: 

“How can you? She is here for a 
day and gone to-morrow. We are not 
for her.” 

* But surely we have a mission. 
Surely there must be some one—” 

The first laurel wreath uttered an 
exclamation. “ See!” he cried. “ They 
come! They come at last, those whom 
we have been expecting. Brother, pre- 
pare yourself. In a moment now we 
shall be reposing upon the twin brows 
of those whose fame shall indeed be 
lasting.” 

The second laurel wreath trembled 
with anticipatory excitement. 

* Who are they? ” he exclaimed. 

* Don’t you see? They are the two 
best advertisement writers of the pres- 
ent day!” 


The Quatrain 


OUR lines with but a single thought, 
Or maybe without any, 
Two rhymes that render one distraught — 
A poem for a penny. 





W. W. W. 
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The Bishop’s Carriage 






BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 


HERE I was seated in a box all 

alone—Miss Nancy Olden, by 

courtesy of the management, come 
to listen to the leading lady sing coon- 
songs, that I might add her to my col- 
lection of take-offs. 

She’s a fat leading lady, very fair 
and nearly fifty, I guess. But she’s 
got a rollicking, husky voice in her fat 
throat that’s sung the dollars down 
deep into her pockets. They say she’s 
planted them deeper still—in the foun- 
dations of apartment houses—and 
that now she’s the richest roly-poly on 
the Rialto. 

Do you know, Maggie darlin’, what 
I was saying to myself there in the 
box, while I watched the stage and 
waited for Obermuller? He said he’d 
drop in later, perhaps. 

“ Nance,” I said, “I kind of fancy 
that apartment sort of idea myself. 
They tell you, Nancy, that when you’ve 
got the artistic temperament, that 
that’s all you’ll ever have. But there’s 
a chance—one in a hundred—for a 
body to get that temperament mixed 
with a business instinct. It doesn’t 
often happen. But when it does the 
result is—dollars. It may be, Nance 
—I shrewdly suspect it is a fact that 
you’ve got that marvelous mixture. 
Your early successes, Miss Olden, in 
another profession that I needn’t name, 
would encourage the idea that you’re 
not all heart and no head. I think, 
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Nance, I shall have you mimic the ar- 
tists during working hours and the 
business men when you’re at play. I 
fancy apartment houses. ‘They ap- 
peal to me. We'll call one ‘ The 
Nancy ’ and another ‘ Olden Hall’ and 
ae ee ae 

* What’ll I call the third apartment 
house, Mr. O.?” I asked aloud, as I 
heard the rings on the portiére behind 
me click. 

He didn’t answer. 

Without turning my head I repeated 
the question. 

And yet—suddenly—before he 
could have answered I knew something 
was wrong. 

I turned. And in that moment a 
man took the seat beside me and an- 
other stood facing me, with his back 
against the portiéres. 

“ Miss Olden?” the man beside me 
asked. 

“ce Yes.” 

“ Nance Olden, the mimic, who en- 
tertains at private houses? ” 

I nodded. 

“You—you were at Mrs. Paul 
Gates’ just a week ago, and you gave 
your specialties there? ” 

“ Yes— yes, what is it you want? ” 

He was a little man, but very muscu- 
lar. I could note the play of his mus- 
cles even in the slight motion he made 
as he turned his body so as to get be- 
tween me and the audience, while he 
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leaned toward me, watching me in- 
tently with his small, quick blue eyes. 

“We don’t want to make any scene 
here,” he said, very low. “We want 
to do it up as quietly as we can. There 
might be some mistake, you know, and 
then you’d be sorry. So would we. I 
hope you’ll be reasonable and it’Il be all 
the better for you because—” 

“ What are you talk—what—” I 
looked from him to the other fellow be- 
hind us. 

He leaned a bit further forward 
then, and pulling his coat partly open, 
he showed me a detective’s badge. And 
the other man quickly did the same. 

I sat back in my chair. The fat star 
on the stage, with her big mouth and 
big baby-face, was doing a cake-walk 
up and down close to the footlights, 
yelling the chorus of her song. 

I’ll never mimic that song, Mag, al- 
though I can see her and hear it as 
plain as though Id listened and 
watched her all my life. But there’s 
no fun in it for me. I hate the very 
bars the orchestra plays before she be- 
gins to sing. I can’t bear even to think 
of the words. The whole of it is full 
of horrible things— it smells of the jail 
—it looks like stripes—it ° 

* You’re not going to faint? ” asked 
the man, moving closer to me. 

“Me? I never fainted in my life. 
Where is he now—Tom Dor- 
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*“'Tom Dorgan! 
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“Yes. I was sure I saw him sail, 
but, of course, I was mistaken. He has 
sent you after me, has he? I can hardly 
believe it of Tom—even—even yet.” 

“T don’t know anything that con- 
nects you with Dorgan. If he was in 
with you on this, you’d better remem- 
ber before you say anything more that 
it'll all be used against you.” 

The curtain had gone down and 
gone up again. I was watching the 
star. She had such a boyish way of 
nodding her head, instead of bowing 
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after she waddles out to the center; 
and every time she wipes her lips with 
her lace handkerchief, as though she’d 
just taken one of the cocktails she 
makes in the play with all the skill of 
a bar-tender. I found myself doing 
the same thing—wiping my lips with 
that very same gesture, as though I 
had a fat, bare fore-arm like a rolling- 
pin—when all at once the thought 
came to me: “ You needn’t bother, Nan- 
cy. It’s all up. You won’t have any 
use for it all.” 

* Just what is the charge? ” I asked, 
turning to the man beside me. 

“ Stealing a purse containing three 
hundred dollars from Mrs. Paul Gates’ 
house on the night of April 27.” 

* What!” 

It was Obermuller. He had pushed 
the curtains aside; the crashing of the 
orchestra had prevented our hearing 
the clatter of the rings. He had pushed 
by the man standing there, had come 
in and—he had heard. 

“Nance!” he cried. “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it.” He turned in his 
quick way to the men. “ What are 
your orders? ” 

“To take her to her flat and search 
x” 

Obermuller came over to me then, 
and took my hand for a minute. “ It’s 
a pity they don’t know about the Gray 
rose diamond,” he whispered, helping 
me on with my jacket. “ They’d see 
how silly this little three-hundred dol- 
lar business is. Brace up, 
Nance Olden! ” 

Oh, Mag, Mag, to hear a man like 
that talk to you as if you were his kind 
when you have the feel of the coarse 
prison stripes between your dry, shak- 
ing fingers, and the close prison smell is 
already poisoning your nostrils ! 

*“ T don’t see,” my voice shook, “ how 
you can believe—in me.” 

“Don’t you?” he laughed. “That’s 
easy. You’ve got brains, Nance, and 
the most imbecile thing you could do 
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just now, when your foot is already on 
the ladder, would be just this—to get 
off in order to pick up a trinket out of 
the mud when there’s a fortune up at 
the top waiting for you. Clever peo- 
ple don’t do asinine things. And other 
clever people know that they don’t. 
You’re clever, but so am I—in my 
weak, small way. Come along, little 
girl.” 

He pulled my hand in his arm and 
we walked out, followed by the two 
men. 

Oh, no! It was all very quiet and 
looked just like a little theater party 
that had an early supper engagement. 
Obermuller nodded to the manager out 
in the deserted lobby, who stopped us 
and asked me what I thought of the 
star. 

You’ll think me mad, Mag. Those 
fellows with the badges were sure I 
was, but Obermuller’s eyes only 
twinkled, and the manager’s grin grew 
broad when, catching up the end of 
my skirt and cake-walking up and 
down, I sang under my breath that 
coon-song that was trailing over and 
over through my head. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” whispered the 
manager hoarsely, clapping his hands 
softly. 

I gave one of those quick, funny boy- 
ish nods the star inside affects and 
wiped my lips with my handkerchief. 

That brought down the house. Even 
the biggest fellow with the badge 
giggled recognizingly, and then put 
his hand quickly in front of his mouth 
and tried to look severe and official. 

The color had come back to Ober- 
muller’s face; it was worth dancing for 
—that. 

Be patient, Mag, I’ll tell you. 

There wasn’t room in the coupé 
waiting out in front but for two. So 
Obermuller couldn’t come in it. But 
he put me in—Mag, dear, dear Mag 
—he put me in as if I was a lady —not 
like Gray; a real one. A thing like 
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that counts when two detectives are 
watching. It counted afterward in the 
way they treated me. 

The big man climbed up on the seat 
with the driver. The blue-eyed fellow 
got in and sat beside me, closing the 
door. 

* T’ll be out there almost as soon as 
you are,” Obermuller said, standing a 
moment beside the lowered window. 

“You good fellow!” I said, and 
then, trying to laugh, “ Ill do as much 
for you some day.” 

He shook his fist laughingly at me, 
and I waved my hand as we drove off. 

* You know, Miss, there may be some 
mistake about this,” said the man next 
to me, * and—” 

“Yes, there may be. In fact, there 
“ 

“I’m sure I'll be very glad if it is a 
mistake. They do happen—though 
not often. You spoke of Dorgan—” 

“Did I?” 

“ Yes, Tom Dorgan, who busted out 
of Sing Sing the other day.” 

“Surely you’re mistaken,” I said, 
smiling right into his blue eyes. “ The 
Tom Dorgan I mentioned is a sleight- 
of-hand performer at the Vaudeville. 
Ever see him? ” 

6s N—no.” 

*“ Clever fellow. You ought to. Per- 
haps you don’t recognize him under 
that name. On the bills he’s Professor 
Haughwout. Stage people have so 
many names, you know.” 

“Yes, so have—some other peo- 
ple.” 

I laughed, and he grinned back at 
me. 

“ Now that’s mean of you,” I said; 
“T never had but one. It was all I 
needed.” 

It flashed through me then what a 
thing like this might do to a name. 
You know, Mag, every bit of recog- 
nition an actress steals from the world 
is so much capital. It isn’t like the old 
graft when you had to begin new every 
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time you took up a piece of work. And 
your name—the name the world knows 
—and its knowing it makes it worth 
having like everything,—that name 
is the sum of every scheme you’ve 
planned, of every time you’ve got away 
with the goods, of every laugh you’ve 
lifted, of every bit of cleverness you’ve 
thought out and embodied, of every- 
thing that’s in you, of everything you 
are. 

But I didn’t dare think long of this. 
I turned to him. “ Tell me about this 
charge,” I said. ‘ Where was the 
purse? Whose was it? And why 
haven’t they missed it till after a 
week ? ” 

** They missed it all right that night, 
but Mrs. Gates wanted it kept quiet till 
the servants had been shadowed and it 
was positively proved that they hadn’t 
got away with it.” 

* And then she thought of me? ” 

** And then she thought of you.” 

** T wonder why? ” 

“ Because you were the only person 
in that room except Mrs. Gates, the 
lady who lost the purse, Mrs. Ramsay, 
and—eh? ” 

“ N—nothing. 
said? ” 

“ec Yes.” 

“Not Mrs. Edward Ramsay, of 
Philadelphia? ” 

* Oh, you know the name? ” 

** Oh, yes I know it.” 

“Tt was printed, you know, in gold 
lettering on the inside flap and—” 

* T don’t know.” 

“ Well, it was, and it contained three 
hundred dollars, Mrs. Ramsay says. 
She had slipped it under the fold of 
the spread at the top of the bed in the 
room where you took off your things in 
Mrs. Gates’ presence, and put them on 
again when no one else was there.” 

** And you mean to tell me that this 
is all,” I raged at him. “ That every 
bit of evidence you have to warrant 
your treating an innocent girl like—” 


Mrs. Ramsay, you 
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* You didn’t behave like a very in- 
nocent girl, if you'll remember,” he 
said, dryly, “ when I first came into 
the box. In fact, if that fellow hadn’t 
just come in then I believe you’d ’a 
confessed the whole job. 

*Tain’t too late,” he added. 

I didn’t answer. I put my head back 
against the cushions and closed my 
eyes. I could feel the scrutiny of his 
blue eyes on my naked face—your 
face is so unprotected with the eyes 
closed; like a fort whose battery is 
withdrawn. But I was tired—it tires 
you when you care. A year ago, Mag, 
this sort of thing—the risk, the near- 
ness to danger, the chances one way or 
the other would have intoxicated me. 
I used to feel as though I was dancing 
on a volcano and daring it to explode. 
The more twistings and turnings there 
were to the labyrinth, the greater glory 
it was to get out. Maggie darlin’, 
you have before you a mournful spec- 
tacle—the degeneration of Nancy 
Olden. It isn’t that she’s lost courage. 
It’s only that she used to be able to 
think of only one thing, and now—. 
What do you suppose it is, Mag? If 
you know, don’t you dare to tell me. 

When we got to the flat Obermuller 
was already there. At the door I pulled 
out my key and opened it with a flour- 
ish. 

“Won’t you come in, gentlemen, 
and spend the evening? ” I asked. 

They followed me in. First to the 
parlor. The two fellows threw off their 
coats and searched that through and 
through—not a drawer did they miss, 
not a bit of furniture did they fail to 
move. QObermuller and I sat there guy- 
ing them as they pried about in their 
shirt-sleeves. That Trust business has 
taken the life out of him of late. All 
their tricks, all their squeezings, their 
cheatings, their bossing and bragging 
and bullying have got on to his nerves 
till he looks like a chained bear getting 
a drubbing. And he swears that they’re 
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in a conspiracy to freeze him and a few 
others like him out; he believes there’s 
actually a paper in existence that 
would prove it. But this affair of the 
purse seemed to excite him till he be- 
haved like a bad schoolboy. 

And I? Well, Nance Olden was 
never far behind at the Cruelty when 
there was anything going on. We 
trailed after them, and when they’d 
finished with the bedrooms— yours and 
mine—I asked the big fellow to come 
into the kitchen with Mr. O. and me, 
and I’d get up a lunch for us all. 

Mag, you should have seen Fred 
Obermuller with a big apron on him, 
dressing the salad while I was making 
sandwiches. The Cruelty taught me 
how to cook, even if it did teach me 
other things. You wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that the Trust had got him by 
the throat, and was choking the last 
breath out of him. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve that our salaries hadn’t been paid 
for three weeks, that our houses were 
dwindling every night, that— 

I was thinking about it all there in 
the back of my head, trying to see a 
way out of it—you know if there is 
such an agreement as Obermuller 
swears there is, it’s against the law— 
while we rattled on, the two of us, like 
a couple of children on a picnic, when 
I heard a crash behind me. 

The salad bowl had slipped from 
Obermuller’s fingers. He stood with 
his back turned to me, his eyes fixed 
upon that searching detective. 

But he wasn’t searching any more, 
Mag. He was standing still as a 
pointer that’s scented game. He had 
moved the lounge out from the wall, 
and there on the floor, spread open 
where it had fallen, lay a handsome 
elephant’s-skin purse, with gold cor- 
ners. From where I stood, Mag, I could 
read the plain gold lettering on the 
dark leather. I didn’t have to move. 
It was plain enough—quite plain. 


MRS. EDWARD RAMSAY 
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Hush, hush, Mag; if you take on so, 
how can I tell you the rest? 

Obermuller got in front of me as I 
started to walk into the dining-room. 
I don’t know what his idea was. I 
don’t suppose he does exactly—if it 
wasn’t to spare me the sight of that 
damned thing. ‘ 

Oh, how I hated it, that purse! I 
hated it as if it had been something 
alive that could be glad of what it had 
done. I wished it was alive that I could 
tear and rend it and stamp on it and 
throw it in a fire, and drag it out again, 
with burned and bleeding nails, to tear 
it again and again. I wanted to fall 
on it and hide it; to push it far, far 
away out of sight; to stamp it down— 
down into the very bottom of the earth, 
where it could feel the hell it was mak- 
ing for me. 5; 

But I only stood there, stupidly 
looking at it, having pushed past Ober- 
muller, as though I never wanted to see 
anything else. 

And then I heard that blue-eyed fel- 
low’s words. 

* Well,” he said, pulling on his coat 
as though he’d done a good day’s work, 
“T guess you’d just better come along 
with me.” 


XI 


* Don’t you think you’d better get 
out of this? ” I asked Obermuller, as 
he came into the station a few minutes 
after I got there. 

“ No.” 

“Tan” 

** Because? ” 

* Because it won’t do you any good 
to have your name mixed up with a 
thing like this.” 

* But it might do you some good.” 

I didn’t answer for a minute after 
that. I sat in my chair, my eyes bent 
on the floor. I counted the cracks be- 
tween the chair and the floor of the 
office where the Chief was busy with 
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another case. I counted them six times, 
back and forth, till my eyes were clear 
and my voice was steady. 

“You’re awfully good,” I said, 
looking up at him as he stood by me. 
“ You’re the best fellow I ever knew. 
I didn’t know men could be so good to 
women. . + But you'd better go 
—please. It'll be bad enough when 
the papers get hold of this, without 
having them lump you in with a bad 
lot like me.” 

_ He put his hand on my shoulder and 

gave it a quick, little shake. ‘“ Don’t 
say that about yourself. You’re not a 
bad lot.” 

“* But—you saw the purse.” 

“ Yes, I saw it. But it hasn’t proved 
anything to me but this: you’re inno- 
cent, Nance, or you’re crazy. If it’s the 
first, I want to stand by you, little girl. 
If it’s the second—Good God! I’ve got 
to stand by you harder than ever.” 

Can you see me sitting there, Mag, 
in the bright, bare little room, with its 
electric lights, still in my white dress 
and big white hat, my pretty jacket 
fallen on the floor beside me? I could 
feel the sharp blue eyes of that detec- 
tive Morris feeding on my miserable 
face. But I could feel, too, a warmth 
like wine poured into me from that big 
fellow’s voice. 

I put my hand up to him and he 
took it. “If I’m innocent and can 
prove it, Fred Obermuller, I'll get even 
with you for—for this.” 

* Do you want to do something for 
me now? ” 

“e Do I? ” 

* Well, if you want to help me, don’t 
sit there looking like the criminal ghost 
of the girl I know.” 

The blood rushed to my face. 
Nance Olden, a sniveling coward. Me, 
showing the white feather—me, 
whimpering like a whipped puppy— 
me— Nance Olden! 

“You know,” I smiled up at him, 
““T never did enjoy getting caught.” 
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“Hush! But that’s better. 
Tell me now—” 

A buzzer sounded. The blue-eyed 
detective got up and came over to me. 
“Chief’s ready,” he said. “This way.” 

They stopped Obermuller at the 
door. But he pushed past them. 

“T want to say just a word to you, 
Chief,” he said. ‘“ You remember me. 
I’m Obermuller, of the Vaudeville. If 
you’ll send those fellows out and let 
me speak to you just a moment, I’ll 
leave you alone with Miss Olden.” 

The Chief nodded to the blue-eyed 
detective, and he and the other fellow 
went out and shut the door behind 
them. 

“T want simply to call your atten- 
tion to the absurdity and unreasonable- 
ness of this thing,” Obermuller said, 
leaning up against the Chief’s desk, 
while he threw out his left hand with 
that big open gesture of his, “ and to 
ask you to bear in mind, no matter what. 
appearances may be, that Miss Olden 
is the most talented girl on the stage 
to-day; that in a very short time she 
will be at the top; that just now she is 
not suffering for lack of money; that 
she’s not a high-roller, but a deter- 
mined, hard-working little grind, and 
that if she did feel like taking a 
plunge, she knows that she could get all 
she wants from me even—” 

“Even if you can’t pay salaries 
when they’re due, Obermuller.”” The 
Chief grinned under his white mus- 
tache. 

* Even though the Trust is pushing 
me to the wall; going to such lengths 
that they’re liable criminally as well as 
civilly, if I could only get my hands 
on proof of their rascality. It’s true 
I can’t pay salaries always when they’re 
due, but I can still raise a few hundred 
to help a friend. And Miss Olden is a 
friend of mine. If you can prove that 
she took this money, you prove only 
that she’s gone mad, but you don’t—” 

* All right, Obermuller. You’re not 
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the lawyer for the defense. That’ll 
come later—if it does come. I'll be 
glad to bear in mind all you’ve said, 
and much that you haven’t.” 

“Thank you. Goodnight. . 

T’ll wait for you, Nance, outside.” 

“I’m going to ask you a lot of 
questions, Miss Olden,” the old chief 
said, when we were alone. “ Sit here, 
please. Morris tells me you’ve got 
more nerve than any woman that’s ever 
come before me, so I needn’t bother to 
reassure you. You don’t look like a 
girl that’s easily frightened. I have 
heard how you danced in the lobby of 
the Manhattan, how you guyed him 
at your flat, and were getting lunch 
and having a regular picnic of a time 
when—” 

** When he found that purse.” 

“Exactly. Now, why did you do 
all that? ” 

“Why? Because I felt like it. I 
felt gay and excited and—” 

“ Not dreaming that that purse was 
sure to be found? ” 

“ Not dreaming that there was such 
a purse in existence except from the 
detective’s say-so, and never fancying 
for an instant that it would be found in 
my flat.” 

“Hm!” He looked at me from 
under his heavy, wrinkled old lids. 
You don’t get nice eyes from looking 
on the nasty things in this world, 
Mag. 

“Why,” I cried, “ what kind of a 
girl could cut up like that when she was 
on the every edge of discovery? ” 

“ A very smart girl—an actress; a 
good one; a clever thief who’s used to 
bluffing—of course,” he added softly, 
“you won’t misunderstand me. I’m 
simply suggesting the different kinds 
of girl that could have done what you 
did. But, if you don’t mind, I’ll do the 
questioning. Nance Olden,” he turned 
suddenly on me, his manner changed 
and threatening, “ what has become of 
that three hundred dollars? ” 





“ Mr. Chief, you know just as much 
about that as I do.” 

I threw up my head and looked him 
full in the face. It was over now—all 
the shivering and trembling and fear- 
ing. Nance Olden’s not a coward when 
she’s fighting for her freedom; and 
fighting alone without any sympathiz- 
ing friend to weaken her. 

He returned the look with interest. 
“IT may know more,” he said, insinuat- 
ingly. 

“ Possibly,” I shrugged my shoul- 
ders. 

No, it wasn’t put on. There never 
yet was a man who bullied me that 
didn’t rouse the fighter in me. I swore 
to myself that this old thief-catcher 
shouldn’t rattle me. 

* Doesn’t it occur to you that under 
the circumstances a full confession 
might be the very best thing for you? 
I shouldn’t wonder if these people 
would be inclined to be lenient with you 
if you’d return the money. Doesn’t it 
occur—” 

“Tt might occur to me if I had any- 
thing to confess—about this purse.” 

** How long since you’ve seen Mrs. 
Edward Ramsay?” He rushed the 
question at me. 

I jumped. “ How do you know I’ve 
ever seen her? ” 

“IT do know you have.” 

“ T don’t believe you.” 

“Thank you; neither do I believe 
you, which is more to the question. 
Come, answer the question; how long 
is it since you have seen the lady? ” 

I looked at him. And then I looked 
at my glove, and slowly pulled the 
fingers inside out, and then—then I 
giggled. Suddenly it came to me— 
that silly, little insane dodge of mine in 
the Bishop’s carriage that day ; the girl 
who had lost her name; and the use all 
that affair might be to me if ever— 

“T’ll tell you if you let me think a 
minute,” I said, sweetly. “ It— it 
must be all of fifteen months.” 
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“Ah! You see I did know that 
you’ve met the lady. If you’re wise 
youll draw deductions as to other 
things I know that you don’t think I 
do. And where did you see 
her? ” 

“In her own home.” 

“Called there,” he sneered, “alone?” 

“ No,” I said, very gently. “ I went 
there, to the best of my recollection, 
with the Bishop—yes, it was the 
Bishop, Bishop Van Wagenen.” 

* Indeed ! ” 

I could see that he didn’t believe a 
word I was saying, which made me 
happily eager to tell him more. 

“Yes, we drove up to the Square 
one afternoon in the Bishop’s carriage 
—the fat, plum-colored one, you 
know. We had tea there—at least, I 
did. I was to have spent the night, 
but—” 

* That’s enough of that.” 

I chuckled. Yes, Mag Monahan, I 
was enjoying myself. I was having a 
run for my money, even if it was the 
last run I was to have. 

“So it’s fifteen months since you’ve 
seen Mrs. Ramsay, eh? ” 

“ Yes.”? 

He turned on me witha roar. “ And 
yet it’s only a week since you saw her at 
Mrs. Gates’.” 

* Oh, no.” 

“No? Take care!” 

“That night at Mrs. Gates’ it was 
dark, you know, in the front room. I 
didn’t see Mrs. Ramsay that night. I 
didn’t know she was there at all till—” 

“Till? ” 

* Till later I was told.” 

“ Who told you?” 

“Her husband.” 

He threw down his pencil. ‘ Look 
here, this is no lark, young woman, and 
you needn’t trouble yourself to weave 
any more fairy tales. Mr. Ramsay is 
in a—he’s very ill. His own wife 
hasn’t seen him since that night, so you 
see you’re lying uselessly.” 
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“Really!” So Edward didn’t go 
back to Mrs. Gates’ that night. Tut! 
Tut! After his telephone message, 
too! 

“ Now, assuming your innocence of 
the theft, Miss Olden, what is your 
theory; how do you account for the 
presence of that purse in your flat?” 

* Now, you’ve hit the part of it that 
really puzzles me. How do you ac- 
count for it; what is your theory? ” 

He got to his feet, pushing his chair 
back sharply. “My theory, if you 
want to know it, is that you stole the 
purse ; that your friend Obermuller be- 
lieves you did; that you got away with 
the three hundred, or hid it away, 
and—” 

** And what a stupid thief I must be, 
then, to leave the empty purse under 
my lounge!” 

** How do you know it was empty?” 
he demanded, sharply. 

* You said so. Well, you 
gave me to understand that it was, 
then. What difference does it make? 
It would be a still stupider thief who’d 
leave a full purse instead of an empty 
one under his own lounge.” 

“Yes; and you’re not stupid, Miss 
Olden.” 

“Thank you. I’m sorry I can’t say 
as much for you.” 

I couldn’t help it. He was such a 
stupid. The idea of telling me that 
Fred Obermuller believed me guilty! 
The idea of thinking me such a fool as 
to believe that! Such men as that make 
criminals. They’re so fat-witted you 
positively ache—they so tempt you to 
pull the wool over their eyes. Oh, 
Mag, if the Lord had only made men 
cleverer, there’d be fewer Nancy Ol- 
dens. 

The Chief blew a blast at his speak- 
ing-tube that made his purple cheeks 
seem about to burst. My shoulders 
shook as I watched him, he was so 
wrathy. 

And I was still laughing when I fol- 
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lowed the detective out into the wait- 
ing-room, where Obermuller was pac- 
ing the floor. At the sight of my smil- 
ing face he came rushing to me. 

“ Nance! ” he cried. 

“ Orders are, Morris,” came in a bel- 
low from the Chief at his door, “ that 
no further communication be allowed 
between the prisoner and—” 

Phew! All the pertness leaked out 
of me. Oh, Mag, I don’t like that 
' word. It stings—it binds— it cuts. 

I don’t know what I looked like then ; 
I wasn’t thinking of me. I was watch- 
ing Obermuller’s face. It seemed to 
grow old and thin and haggard before 
my eyes, as the blood drained out of it. 
He turned with an exclamation to the 
Chief and— 

And just then there came a long 
ring at the telephone. 

Why did I stand there? Oh, Mag, 
when you’re on your way to the place 
I was bound for, when you know that 
before you'll set foot in this same 
bright little room again, the hounds in 
half a dozen cities will have scratched 
clean every hiding-place you’ve had, 
when your every act will be known and 
—and—oh, then, you wait, Mag, you 
wait for anything—anything in the 
world; even a telephone call that may 
only be bringing in another wretch like 
yourself ; bound, like yourself, for the 
Tombs. 

The Chief himself went to answer it. 

“Yes—what?” he growled. “Well, 
tell Long Distance to get busy. What’s 
that? St. Francis—that’s the jag 
ward, isn’t it? Who is it? Who? 
Ramsay ! ” 

I caught Obermuller’s hand. 

“T don’t hear you,” the Chief roared. 
“Oh— Yes? Yes, we’ve got the 
thief, but the money—no, we haven’t 
got the money. The deuce you say! 
Took it yourself? Out of your wife’s 
purse— yes. Yes. But we’ve 
got the— Don’t remember 


What? 
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“ Steady, Nance,” whispered Ober- 
muller grabbing my other hand. 

I tried to stand steady, but every- 
thing swayed and I couldn’t hear the 
rest of what the Chief was saying, 
though all my life seemed condensed 
into a listening. But I did hear when 
he jammed the receiver on the hook and 
faced us. 

“Well, they’ve got the money. 
Ramsay took the purse himself, think- 
ing it wasn’t safe there under the 
spread where any servant might be 
tempted who chanced to uncover it. 
You’ll admit the thing looked shady. 
The reason Mrs. Ramsay didn’t know 
of it is because the old man’s just come 
to his senses in a hospital and been noti- 
fied that the purse was missing.” 

“ IT want to apologize to you, Chief,” 
I mumbled. 

“ For thinking me stupid? 
were both—” 

“No, for thinking me not stupid. I 
am stupid—stupid—stupid. The old 
fellow I told you about, Mr. O., and the 
way I telephoned him out of the flat 
that night—it was—” 

* Ramsay!” 

I nodded, and then crumbled to the 
floor. 

It was then that they sent for you, 
Mag. 

Why didn’t I tell it straight at the 
first, you dear old Mag? Because I 
didn’t know the straight of it, then, 
myself. I was so heavy-witted I never 
once thought of Edward. He must 
have taken the bills out of the purse 
and then crammed them in his pocket 
while he was waiting there on the 
lounge and I was pretending to tele- 
phone and— 

But it’s best as it is—oh, so best! 
Think, Mag. Two people who knew 
her—who knew her, mind—believed 
in Nancy Olden, in spite of appear- 
ances: Obermuller, while we were in the ° 
thick of it, and you, you dear girl, 
while I was telling you of it, 


Oh, we 
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XII 


When Obermuller sent for me I 
thought he wanted to see me about 
that play he’s writing in which I’m to 
star—when the pigs begin to fly. 

Funniest thing in the world about 
that man,, Mag. He knows he can’t 
get bookings for any play on earth; 
that if he did they’d be canceled and 
any old excuse thrown at him, as soon 
as Tausig heard of it and could put on 
the screws. He knows that there isn’t 
an unwatched hole in theatrical America 
through which he can crawl and pull 
me and the play in after him. And yet 
he just can’t let go working on it. He 
loves it, Mag; he loves it as Molly 
loved that child of hers that kept her 
nursing it all the years of its life, and 
left her feeling that the world had been 
robbed of everything there was for a 
woman to do, when it died. 

Obermuller has told me all the plot. 
In fact, he’s worked it out on me. I 
know it as it is, as he wanted it to be, 
and as it’s going to be. He tells me 
he’s built it up about me; that it will 
fit me as never a comedy fitted a player 
yet, and that we'll make such a hit— 
the play and I together—that 

And then he remembers that there’s 
no chance; not the ghost of one; and 
he falls to swearing at the Trust. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. O.,” I said, 
as he began again when I came into his 
office, “ that it might be as well to quit 
cursing the syndicate till you’ve got 
something new to say or something 
different to rail about? It seems to me 
a man’s likely to get daffy if he keeps 
harping on—” 

“Oh, I’ve got it all right, Nance, 
be sure of that! I’ve got something 
different to say of them and something 
new to swear about. They’ve done me 
up; that’s all. Just as they’ve fixed 


Iringer and Gaffney and Howison.” 
* Tell me.” 
He threw out his arms and then let 
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them fall to his side. “ Oh, it’s easy,” 
he cried, “ so easy that I never thought 
of it. They’ve just bought the Vau- 
deville out of hand and served notice 
on me that when my lease expires next 
month they’ll not be able to renew it, 
‘unfortunately’! That’s all. No; 
not quite. In order to kill all hope of 
a new plan in me they’ve just let it get 
to be understood that any man or 
woman that works for Obermuller 
needn’t come ’round to them at any fu- 
ture time.” 

“Phew! A black list.” 

“Not anything so tangible. It’s 
just a hint, you know, but it works all 
right. It works like—” 

“What are you going to do; what 
can you do? ” 

“Shoot Tausig or myself, or both 
wom. 

** Nonsense! ” 

“Yes, of course, it’s nonsense, or 
rather it’s only what I'd like to do. 

But that’s not the question. 
Never mind about me. It’s what are 
you going to do? ” 

He looked straight at me, waiting. 
But I didn’t answer. I was thinking. 

“You don’t realize, Nance, what 
those fellows are capable of. When 
Gaffney told me, before he gave up and 
went west, that there was a genuine 
signed conspiracy among them to 
crush out us independents, I laughed 
at him. ‘It’s a dream, Gaffney,’ I 
said. ‘ Forget it.’ ‘It’s no dream, 
as you'll find out when your turn comes 
in time,’ he shouted. ‘It’s a fact, and 
what’s more, Iringer once taxed Tau- 
sig to his face with it ; told him he knew 
there was such a document in existence, 
signed by the great Tausig himself, 
by Heflinger, of the Pacific circuit ; by 
Dixon, of Chicago, and Weinstock, of 
New Orleans, binding themselves to 
force us fellows to the wall, and speci- 
fying the per cent. of profit each one 
of ’em should get on any increase of 
business; to blacklist every man and 
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woman that worked for us; to buy up 
our debts and even bring false attach- 
ments, when—’ ” 

“Now, wasn’t there enough real 
debts to satisfy ’em? They’re hard to 
please, if you haven’t creditors enough 
to suit ’em!” 

He looked grim, but he didn’t speak. 

“T don’t believe it, anyway, Mr. O.; 
and ’tisn’t good for you to keep think- 
ing about just one thing. You’ll land 
where Iringer did, if you don’t look 
out. How did he know about it, any- 
way?” 

“There was a leak in Tausig’s of- 
fice. Iringer used to be in with them, 
and he had it from a clerk who—but 
never mind that. It’s the blacklisting 
I’m talking about now. Gray’s just 
been in to see me, to let me know that 
she quits at the end of the season. And 
his Lordship, too, of course. You’re 
not burdened with a contract, Nance. 
Perhaps you’d better think it over seri- 
ously for a day or two and decide if it 
wouldn’t be best—” 

“T don’t have to.” 

“ Nance!” he cried, jumping up, as 
though he’d been relieved of half his 
troubles. 

“JT don’t have to think it over,” I 
went on, slowly, not looking at the 
hand he held out to me. “ It doesn’t 
take long to know that when you’re be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, you’d 
better try the devil rather than be 
forced out into the wet.” 

“ What?—You don’t mean—” 

I knew he was looking at me incredu- 
lously, but I just wouldn’t meet his eye. 

“ My staying with you will do you 
no good; ” I was hurrying now to get 
it over with; “ and it would do me a lot 
of harm. I think you’re right, Mr. 
Obermuller; I’d better just go over to 
where it’s warm. They’ll be glad to 
get me and—and, to tell the truth, P’ll 
be glad to get in with the syndicate, 
even if I can’t make as good terms as 
I might have by selling that contract, 
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which—like the famous conspiracy 
youre half mad about—never ex- 
isted.” 

He sat down on the edge of the desk. 
I caught one glimpse of his face. It 
was black; that was enough for me. I 
turned to go. 

* Ah, but it did, Miss Olden, it did! ” 
he sneered. 

“ I won’t believe it on the word of a 
man that’s been in the lunatic asylum 
ever since he lost his theater.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll believe it on mine.” 

I jumped. “On yours!” 

“ Didn’t that little bully, when he 
lost his temper that day at the Van 
Twiller, when we had our last fight,— 
didn’t he pull a paper out of his box 
and shake it in my face, and—” 

“ But—you could have them ar- 
rested for conspiracy and—” 

** And the proof of it could be de- 
stroyed and then—but I can’t see how 
this interests you.” 

“ No—no,” I said, thoughtfully. 
“TI only happened to lump it in with 
the contract we haven’t—you and I. 
And as there’s no contract, why there’s 
no need of my waiting till the end of 
the season.” 

“Do you mean to say you’d— 
you’d—” 

“<*Tf *twere done, *twere better it’d 
be done quickly,’” I said, Macbethi- 
cally. 

He looked at me. Sitting there on 
his desk, his clenched fist on his knee, 
he looked for a moment as though he 
was about to fly at me. Then all of a 
sudden he slipped into his chair, leaned 
back and laughed. 

It wasn’t a pleasant laugh, Mag. 
No—wait. Let me tell you the rest. 

* You are so shrewd, Olden, so aw- 
fully shrewd! Your eye is so everlast- 
ingly out for the main chance, and 
you’re still so young that I predict a 
—a great future for you. I might 
even suggest that by cultivating Tau- 
sig personally —” 
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* You needn’t.” 

“No, you’re right; I needn’t. You 
can discount any suggestion I might 
make. You just want to be the first to 
go over,eh? To get there before Gray 
does—to get all there is in it for the 
first rebel that lays down his arms; not 
to come in late when submission is stale 
—and cheap. Don’t worry about 
terms, you poor little babe in the 
woods. Don’t—” His own words 
seemed to choke him. 

* Don’t you think—” I began a bit 
unsteadily. 

“TI think—oh, what a fool I’ve 
been ! ” 

That stiffened me. “So do I,” I 
said, cordially. “ It’s silly to fight the 
push, whatever it is, isn’t it? It’s only 
the cranks that get cocky and think 
they can upset the fellows on top. 
The thing to do is to find out which is 
the stronger—if you’re a better man 
than the other fellow, down him. If 
he’s the champion, enlist under him. 
But be in it. What’s the use of being 
a kicker all your life? You only let 
some one else come in for the soft things, 
while you stay outside and gnaw your 
finger-nails and plot and plan and 
starve. You spend your life hoping to 
live to-morrow, while the Tausigs are 
living high to-day. The thing to do is 
to be humble if you can’t be arrogant. 
If they’ve got you in the door, don’t 
curse, but placate them. Think of 
Gaffney herding sheep out in Nevada; 
of Iringer in the asylum; of Howi- 
son—” 

“ Admirable! Admirable!” he in- 
terrupted, sarcastically. “The only 
fault I have to find with your harangue 
is that you’ve misconceived my mean- 
ing entirely. But I needn’t enlighten 
you. Good morning, Miss Olden— 
good by.” 

He turned to his desk and pulled out 
some papers. I knew he wasn’t so des- 


perately absorbed in them as he pre- 
tended to be. 
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“Won’t you shake hands,” I asked, 
“ and wish me luck? ” 

He put down his pen. His face 
was white and hard, but as he looked at 
me gradually it softened. 

“IT suppose—I suppose, I am a bit 
unreasonable just this minute,” he said, 
slowly. “Im hard hit and—and I 
don’t just know the way out. Still, I 
haven’t any right to—to expect more 
of you than there is in you, you poor 
little thing! It’s not your fault, but 
mine, that I’ve expected—Oh, for 
God’s sake— Nance— go, and leave me 
alone!” 

I had to take that with me to the 
Van Twiller, and it wasn’t pleasant. 
But Tausig received me with open 
arms. 

“Got tired of staying out in the 
cold—eh? ” he grinned. 

“T’m tired of vaudeville,” I an- 
swered. “ Can’t you give me a chance 
in a comedy? ” 

“Hm! Ambitious, ain’t you?” 

“ Obermuller has a play all ready 
for me—written for me. He’d star 
me fast enough if he had the chance.” 

* But he'll never get the chance.” 

* Oh, I don’t know.” 

“But I do. He’s on the toboggan; 
that’s where they all get, my dear, 
when they get big-headed enough to 
fight us.” 

“But Obermuller’s not like the 
others. He’s not so easy. And he is 
so clever; why, the plot of that comedy 
is the bulliest thing—” 

“You’ve read it—you remember 
— 

“Oh, I know it by heart; my part 
of it. You see, he wouldn’t keep away 
from me while he was thinking of it. 
He kept consulting me about every- 
thing in it. In a way, we worked over 
it together.” 

The little man looked at me, slowly 
closing one eye. It is a habit of his 
when he’s going to do something par- 
ticularly nasty. 





























“Then, in a way, as you say, it is 
part yours.” 

“Hardly! Imagine Nance Olden 
writing a line of a play!” 

“ Still you—collaborated ; that’s the 
word. . . . I say, my dear, if I 
could read that comedy, and it was— 
half what you say it is, I might— 
I don’t promise, mind—but I might 
let you have the part that was written 
for you and put the thing on. Has he 
drilled you any, eh? He was the best 
stage-manager we ever had before he 
got the notion of managing for himself 
—and ruining himself.” 

“ Well, he’s all that yet. Of course, 
he has told me, and we agreed how the 
thing should be done. As he’d write, 
you know, he’d read the thing over to 
me, and I—” 

“ Fine—fine! A reading from that 
fool Obermuller would be enough to 
open the eyes of a clever woman. I'd 
like to read that comedy — yes? ” 

“ But Obermuller ’d never—” 

* But Olden might—” 

* What? ” 

“ Dictate the plot to my secretary, 
Mason, in there,” he nodded his head 
back toward the inner room. “ She 
could give him the plot and as much 
of her own part in full as she could 
remember. You know Mason. Used 
to be a newspaper man. Smart fellow, 
that, when he’s sober. He could piece 
out the holes— yes? ” 

I looked at him. The little beast 
sat there, slowly closing one eye and 
opening it again. He looked like an 
unhealthy little frog, with his bald 
head, his thin-lipped mouth, that 
laughed, while the wrinkles rayed away 
from his cold, sneering eyes that had 
no smile in them. 

“I—I wouldn’t like to make an 
enemy of a man like Obermuller, Mr. 


Tausig.” 
“Bah! Ain’t I told you he’s on the 
toboggan? ” 


“ But you never can tell with a man 
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like that. Suppose he got into that 
combine with Heflinger and Dixon 
and Weinstock? ” 

“ What’re you talking about?” 

* Well, it’s what I’ve heard.” 

“But Heflinger and Dixon and 
Weinstock are all in with us; who told 
you that fairy story? ” 

** Obermuller himself.” 

The little fellow laughed. His is a 
creaky, almost silent little laugh; if a 
spider could laugh he’d laugh that way. 

“'They’re fooling him a bunch or 
two. Never you mind Obermuller. 
He’s a dead one.” : 

“ Oh, he said that you thought they 
were in with you, but that nothing but 
a written agreement would hold men 
like that. And that you hadn’t got.” 

“Smart fellow, that Obermuller. 
He’d have been a good man to have in 
the business if it hadn’t been for those 
independent ideas he’s got. He’s 
right; it takes—” 

“So there is an agreement!” I 
shouted, in spite of myself, as I leaned 
forward. 

He sat back in his chair, or, rather, 
he let it swallow him again. 

“What business is that of yours? 
Stick to the business on hand. Get to 
work on that play with Mason inside. 
If it’s good, and we decide to put it 
on, we'll pay you five hundred dollars 
down in addition to your salary. If 
it’s rot, you’ll have your salary weekly 
all the time you’re at it, just the same 
as if you were working, till I can place 
you. In the meantime, keep your ears 
and eyes open and watch things, and 
your mouth shut. I'll speak to Mason 
and he'll be ready for you to-morrow 
morning. Come ’round in the morn- 
ing; there’s nobody about then, and 
we want to keep this thing dark till it’s 
done. Obermuller mustn’t get any 
idea what we're up to. . . . He 
don’t love you—no?—for shaking 
him? ” 

“ He’s furious; wouldn’t even say 
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good by. I’m done for with him, any- 
way, I guess. But what could I do?” 

“Nothing, my dear; nothing. 
You’re a smart little girl,” he chuckled. 
“ Ta-ta!” 


XIII 


Just what I’d been hoping for I 
don’t know, but I knew that my chance 
had come that morning. 

For a week I had been talking Ober- 
muller’s comedy to Mason, the secre- 
tary. In the evenings I stood about in 
the wings and watched the Van Twiller 
company in “ Brambles.” There was 
one fat réle in it that I just ached for, 
but I lost all that ache and found an- 
other, when I overheard two of the 
women talking about Obermuller and 
me one night. 

“He found her and made her,” one 
of ’em said. “ Just dug her out of 
the ground. See what he’s done for 
her; taught her every blessed thing 
she knows; wrote her mimicking mono- 
logues for her; gave her her chance, 
and—and now. Well, Tau- 
sig don’t pay salaries for nothing, and 
she gets hers regularly as I draw mine. 
What more I don’t know. But she 
hasn’t set foot on the stage yet under 
Tausig, and they say Obermuller—” 

I didn’t get the rest of it, so I don’t 
know what they say about Obermuller. 
I only know what they’ve said to him 
about me. *Tisn’t hard to make men 
believe those things. But I had to 
stand it. What could Ido? I couldn’t 
tell Fred Obermuller that I was mak- 
ing over his play, soul and as much 
body as I could remember, to Tausig’s 
secretary. He’d have found that 
harder to believe than the other thing. 

It hasn’t been a very happy week for 
me, I can tell you, Maggie. But I for- 
got it all, every shiver and ache of it, 
when I came into the office that morn- 
ing, as usual, and found Mason alone. 


Not altogether alone. He had his 
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bottle. And he had had it and others 
of the same family all the night be- 
fore. The poor drunken wretch hadn’t 
been home at all. He was worse than 
he’d been that morning three days be- 
fore, when I had stood facing him and 
talking to him, while with my hands 
behind my back I was taking a wax im- 
pression of the lock of the desk ; and he 
as unconscious of it all as Tausig him- 
self. 

The last page I had dictated the day 
before, that he’d been transcribing 
from his notes, lay in front of him; the 
gas was still burning directly above 
him, and a shade he wore over his weak 
eyes had been knocked awry as his 
poor, old bald head went bumping 
down on the typewriter before him. 

The thing that favored me was 
Tausig’s distrust of everybody con- 
nected with him. He hates his part- 
ners only a bit less than he hates the 
men outside the Trust. The bigger 
and richer the syndicate grows, the 
more power and prosperity it has, the 
more he begrudges them their share of 
it; the more he wants it all for himself. 
He is madly suspicious of his clerks, 
and hires others to watch them, to spy 
upon them. He is continually moving 
his valuables from place to place; 
partly because he trusts no man; 
partly because he’s so deadly afraid 
his right hand will find out what his 
left is doing. He is a full partner 
of Braun and Lowenthal—with mental 
reservations. He has no confidence in 
either of them. Half his schemes he 
keeps from them ; the other half he tells 
them—part of. He’s forever afraid 
that the syndicate of which he’s the 
head will fall to pieces and become an- 
other syndicate of which he won’t be 
head. 

It all makes him an unhappy, rest- 
less little beast; but it helped me to- 
day. If it ’d been any question of safe 
combinations and tangled things like 
that, the game would have been all up 
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for Nancy O. But in his official safe 
Tausig keeps only such papers as he 
wants Braun and Lowenthal to see. 
And in his private desk in his private 
office he keeps— 

I stole past Mason, sleeping with his 
forehead on the typewriter keys,— 
he’ll be lettered like the obelisk when he 
wakes up,—and crept into the next 
room to see just what Tausig keeps in 
that private desk of his. 

Oh, yes, it was locked. But hadn’t 
I been carrying the key to it every 
minute for the last forty-eight hours? 
There must be a mine of stuff in that 
desk of Tausig’s, Mag. The touch of 
every paper in it is slimy with some 
dirty trick, some bad secret, some mean 
action. It’s a pity that I hadn’t time 
to go through ’em all; it would have 
been interesting; but under a bundle 
of women’s letters which that old fox 
keeps for no good reason, I’ll bet, I lit 
on a paper that made my heart go 
bumping like a cart over cobbles. 

Yes, there it was, just as Obermuller 
had vowed it was, with Tausig’s 
cramped little signature followed by 
Heflinger’s, Dixon’s and Weinstock’s ; 
a scheme to crush the business life out 
of men by the cleverest, up-to-date 
trust deviltry; a thing that our Uncle 
Sammy just won’t stand for. 

And neither will Nancy Olden. 

She grabbed that precious paper 
with a gasp of delight and closed the 
desk. 

But she bungled a bit there, for 
Mason lifted his head and blinked 
dazedly at her for a moment, recog- 
nized her and shook his head. 

“ No—work to-day,” he said. 

“ No—I know. I'll just look over 
what we’ve done, Mr. Mason,” she an- 
swered cheerfully. 

His poor head went down again with 
a bob, and she caught up the typewrit- 
ten sheets of Obermuller’s play. She 
waited a minute longer; half because 
she wanted to make sure Mason was 


asleep again before she tore the sheets 
across and crammed them down into 
the waste-basket; half because she 
pitied the old fellow and was sorry to 
take advantage of his condition. But 
she knew a cure for this last sorry; a 
way she’d help him later, and when she 
danced out into the hall she was the 
very happiest burglar in a world chock 
full of opportunities. 

Oh, she was in such a twitter as she 
did it! All that old delight in doing 
somebody else up, a vague somebody 
whose meanness she didn’t know, was 
as nothing to the joy of doing Tausig 
up. She was dancing on a volcano 
again, that incorrigible Nance! Oh, 
but such a voleano, Maggie! It atoned 
for a year of days when there was noth- 
ing doing ; no excitement, no risk, noth- 
ing to keep a girl interested and alive. 

And, Maggie darlin’, it was a won- 
derful volcano, that one, that last one, 
for it worked both ways. It paid up 
for what I haven’t done this past year 
and what I’ll never do again in the 
years to come. It made up to me for 
all I’ve missed and all I’m going to 
miss. It was a reward of demerit for 
not being respectable, and a preventive 
of further sins. Oh, it was such a vol- 
cano as never was. It was a drink and 
a blue ribbon in one. It was a bang-up 
end and a bully beginning. It was— 

It was Tausig coming in as I was 
going out. Suddenly I realized that, 
but I was in such a mad whirl of ex- 
citement that I almost ran over the 
little fellow before I could stop my- 
self. 

“Phew! What a whirlwind you 
are,” he cried. “ Where are you go- 
ing?” 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Tausig,” 
I said sweetly. “I never dreamed 
you’d be down so early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“What’re you doing with the pa- 
per? ” he demanded suspiciously. 


My eye followed his. I could have 
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beaten Nancy Olden in that minute 
for not having sense enough to hide 
that precious agreement, instead of 
carrying it rolled up in her hand. 

* Just taking it home to go over it,” 
I said carelessly, trying to pass him. 





But he barred my way. “ Where’s 
Mason? ” he asked. 
* Poor Mason!” I said. ‘ He’s— 


he’s asleep.” 

* Drunk again? ” 

I nodded. How to get away! 

* That settles his hash. Out he goes 
to-day. . . . It seems to me 
you’re in a deuce of a hurry,” he added, 
as I tried to get out again. “Come 
in; I want to talk something over with 
you.” 

* Not this morning,” I said saucily. 
I wanted to cry. “I’ve got an en- 
gagement to lunch, and I want to go 
over this stuff for Mason before one.” 


“Hm! An engagement. Who 
with, now? ”’ 
My chin shot up in the air. He 


laughed, that cold, noiseless little laugh 
of his. 

** But suppose I want you to come to 
lunch with me? ” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Tausig. But 
how could I break my engagement 
with—” 

* With Braun? ” 

“How did you guess it?” I laughed. 
“'There’s no keeping anything from 
you.” 

He was immensely satisfied with his 
little self. “ I know him; that old ras- 
cal,” he said slowly. “I say, Olden, 
just do break that engagement with 
Braun.” 

“TI oughtn’t—really.” 

* But do—eh? Finish your work 


here and we’ll go off together, us two, 
at twelve-thirty, and leave him cooling 
his heels here when he comes.” 
rubbed his hands gleefully. 

* But I’m not dressed.” 

* You'll do for me.” 

“ But not for me. 


He 


Listen: let me 
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hurry home now and I’ll throw Braun 
over and be back here to meet you at 
twelve-thirty.” 

He pursed up his thin little lips and 
shook his head. But I slipped past 
him in that minute and got out into the 
street. 

* At twelve-thirty,” I called back as 
I hurried off. 

I got around the corner in a jiffy. 
Oh, I could hardly walk, Mag! I 
wanted to fly and dance and skip. I 
wanted to kick up my heels as the chil- 
dren were doing in the Square, while 
the organ ground out “ Ain’t It a 
Shame?” I actually did a step or two 
with them, to their delight, and the 
first thing you know I felt a bit of a 
hand in mine like a cool pink snowflake 
and— 

Oh, a baby, Mag! A girl-baby more 
than a year old:and less than two years 
young; too little to talk; too big not 
to walk; facing the world with a tooth- 
less grin and jabbering things in her 
soft little lingo, knowing that every 
woman she meets will understand. 

I did, all right. She was saying to 
me as she kicked out her soft, heelless 
little boot : 

“Nancy Olden, I choose you. Nancy 
Olden, I love you. Nancy Olden, I dare 
you not to love me. Nancy Olden, I 
defy you not to laugh back at me!” 

Where in the world she dropped 
from, heaven knows. The organ- 
grinder picked up the shafts of his 
wagon and trundled it away. The 
pickaninnies melted like magic. But 
that gay little flirt, about a year and a 
half old, just held on to my finger and 
gabbled— poetry. 

I didn’t realize just then that she was 
a lost, strayed or stolen. I expected 
every moment some nurse or conceited 
mamma to appear and drag her away 
from me. And I looked down at her 
—oh, she was just a little bunch of 
soft stuff; her face was a giggling 
dimple, framed in a big round hat- 
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halo, that had fallen from her chicken- 
blond head; and her white dress, with 
the blue ribbons at the shoulders, was 
just a little bit dirty. I like ’em a little 
bit dirty. Why? Perhaps because I 
can imagine having a little coquette a 
bit dirty like that of my own, and can’t 
just see Nance Olden with a spick-and- 
span clean baby, all feathers and lace, 
like a bored little grown-up. 

* You’re a mouse,” I gurgled down 
ather. “ You’re a sweetheart. You’re 
a—” 

And suddenly I heard a cry and 
rush behind me. 

It was a false alarm; just a long- 
legged girl of twelve rushing ’round 
the corner, followed by a lot of others. 
It hadn’t been meant for me, of course, 
but in the second when I had remem- 
bered that precious paper and Tausig’s 
rage when he should miss it, I had 
pulled my hand away from that bit 
baby’s and started to run. 

The poor little tot! There isn’t any 
reason in the world for the fancies they 
take any more than for our own; eh, 
Mag? Why should she have been at- 
tracted to me just because I was so un- 
dignified as to dance with the picka- 
ninnies? 

But do you know what that little 
thing did? She thought I was playing 
with her. She gave a crow of delight 
and came bowling after me. 

That finished me. I stooped and 
picked her up in my arms, throwing 
her up in the air to hear her crow and 
feel her come down again. 

* Mouse,” I said, “ we'll just have 
a little trip together. The nurse that 
*d lose you deserves to worry till you’re 
found. The mother that’s lucky 
enough to own you will be benefited 
hereafter by a sharp scare on your ac- 
count just now. Come on, sweetheart !” 

Oh, the feel of a baby in your arms, 
Mag! It makes the Cruelty seem a 
perfectly unreal thing, a thing one 
should be unutterably ashamed of 


imagining, of accusing human nature 
of ; a thing only an irredeemably vile 
thing could imagine. Just the weight 
of that little body riding like a bonny 
boat at anchor on your arm, just the 
cocky little way it sits up, chirping 
and confident ; just the light touch of 
a bit of a hand on your collar; just 
that is enough to push down brick 
walls; to destroy pictures of bruised 
and maimed children that endure after 
the injuries are healed; to scatter rec- 
ords that even I—I, Nancy Olden— 
can’t believe; and believe, too, that 
other women have carried their babies, 
as I did some other woman’s baby, 
across the Square. 

On the other side I set her down. I 
didn’t want to. I was greedy of every 
moment that I had her. But I wanted 
to get some change ready before climb- 
ing up the steps to the L-station. 

She clutched my dress as we stood 
there a minute in a perfectly irresist- 
ible way. I know now why men marry 
baby-women ; it’s to feel that delicious 
helpless clutch from weak fingers; the 
clutch of dependence, of trust, of ap- 
peal. 

I looked down at her with that same 
silly adoration I’ve seen on Molly’s 
face for her poor, lacking, twisted boy. 
At least, I did in the beginning. But 
gradually the expression of my face 
must have changed; for all at once I 
discovered what had been done to me. 

My purse was gone. 

Yes, Maggie Monahan, clean gone! 
My pocket had been as neatly picked 
as I myself —well, never mind, as what. 
I threw back my head and laughed 
aloud. Nance Olden, the great doer- 
up, had been done up so cleverly, so 
surely, so prettily, that she hadn’t had 
an inkling of it. 

I wished I could get a glimpse of the 
clever girl that did it. A girl-——of 
course, it was! Do you think any boy’s 
fingers could do a job like that and me 
not even know? 
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But I didn’t stop to wish very long. 
Here was I with the thing I valued 
most in the world still clutched in my 
hand, and not a nickel to my name to 
get me, the paper, and the baby on our 
way. 

It was the baby, of course, that de- 
cided me. You can’t be very enter- 
prising when you’re carrying a pink 
lump of sweetness that’s all a-smile at 
the moment, but may get all a-tear the 
next. 

“It’s you for the nearest police sta- 
tion, you young tough!” I said, 
squeezing her. “I can’t take you 
home now and show you to Mag.” 

But she giggled and gurgled back at 
me, the abandoned thing, as though the 
police station was just the properest 
place for a young lady of her years. 

It was not so very near, either, that 
station. My arm ached when I got 
there from carrying her, but my heart 
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ached, too, to leave her. I told the 
matron how and where the little thing 
had picked me up. At first she couldn’t 
leave me, but—the fickle little thing—a 
glass of milk transferred all her smiles 
and wiles to the matron. Then we both 
went over her clothes to find a name or 
an initial or a laundry mark. But we 
found :..thing. The matron offered 
me a glass of milk, too, but I was in a 
hurry to be gone. She was a nice ma- 
tron; so nice that I was just about to 
ask her for the loan of car fare, 
when— 

When I heard a voice, Maggie, in 
the office adjoining. I knew that voice 
all right, and I knew that I had to make 
a decision quick. 

I did. I threw the whole thing into 
the lap of Fate. And when I opened 
the door and faced him I was smil- 
ing. 

Oh, yes, it was Tausig. 


(To be continued) 


Valentine 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


F you were here, sweet, what would my song be? 

Ah, it would happiness all the day long be! 

Now it is sadness, and now it is sorrow; 
Go, and bid Granther Time hasten the morrow! 
Hasten the morrow, aye, hasten the minute 
When this drear emptiness love shall have in it ; 
When my two arms, that so fain would enfold thee, 
Tightly shall clasp thee and tenderly hold thee! 
Then do you ask, sweet, what will my song be? 


Ah, it will happiness all the day long be! 




















The Literary Homesteader 


BY SEWELL FORD 


ROBABLY it will be surprising 

news to those who contemplate the 

perpetration of a first novel to 
learn that vast tracts of the public 
domain of letters still lie unclaimed and 
untilled. At first glance one might 
imagine that nothing had been left un- 
exploited. To the inexperienced eye 
the whole wide horizon bristles with 
signs of warning. 

Are you minded to cast your plot 
on the prairies with an untutored but 
heroic cowboy in the title rdle?_ At once 
you face this legend: 


WISTER’S RANCH—KEEP OFF! 
Lin MacLean, Sup’t. 


Do you tramp back to your native 
city, stumble across some unique but un- 
washed characters on the shabby out- 
skirts of the town? You are confronted 
by this: 


THERE’S ONLY ONE CABBAGE 
PATCH (COPYRIGHTED) 
STAY OUT! 

The Century Company 


Would you abandon humankind, 
defy the wrath of John Burroughs and 
do the sentimental naturalist with im- 
possible bears and wolves and such? 
Look at the signs on those trees: 


NO HUNTING ALLOWED 
I’ve met ’emall. E. T.S. 





So you go home, discouraged but un- 
beaten. Ha! You have an idea. Asa 
boy you had some youthful experiences 
that seem rather good from this dis- 
tance. Eagerly you peer into the past. 
Why, what’s that? Another warning 
notice? 


BOYVILLE—TRESPASSING FOR- 
BIDDEN! !! 
William Allen White 


Well, you have children of your own. 
Surely you will be allowed to chronicle 
their doings and misdoings. But no. 
Tacked to the nursery door you find 
this placard: 


PRIVATE KINDERGARTEN—NO 
VISITORS 
Josephine (no Dodge) Daskam 


Rather discouraging, eh? But 
cheer up. If you travel far enough 
you will come to the regions of 
the Unwritten. If you are really 
determined to leave the crowded com- 
mons of problem stories and historical 
romance, if you are bent on finding 
your sermons in the stones of an un- 
trod field, apply to the Librarian of 
Congress for a copy of the Literary 
Homestead Act and the accompanying 
charts showing the reserved and the un- 
reserved tracts. You will find the oc- 
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cupied portions indicated by a vanilla 
yellow tint, the unsettled districts 
colored a turnip-top green. 

You will observe that the Forest has 
all been taken up. But no writer has 
yet filed claim to the Picnic Grove. 
The epic of Wheat has been written, 
but the pastoral of the Baking Bean is 
yet to come. Only the mere edges of 
the industrial field have been appro- 
priated. We have had stories about 
railroading, cod fishing, lumbering, 
etc., but the romance of the tin roofer, 
the comic history of the journeyman 
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tailor and the tragedy of the boss baker 
await your pen. 

There you are; whole quarter sec- 
tions of virgin ground to choose from. 
And the conditions of the Homestead 
Act are absurdly simple. To pre-empt 
a claim the author is only required to 
print a dozen or so short stories in the 
leading magazines or bring out a fifth 
edition novel, said stories or novel to be 
devoted to the development of the 
selected field. That’s all there is to it. 

Then why pay rent? Why not 
become a homesteader? 


The Wander-Woman 


BY AGNES LEE 


HE town and woods I span 
From height to height securely. 
And if I love no man, 
I love no woman, surely! 
Oh, give me day and the sun thereof, 
And night with never a goal, 
And never a love that’s worth the love, 
But the love of a child’s young soul! 


Rains from the heaven’s wide arch 

Troop down the dawn to smother. 

The long-lost waters march 

Back to the sea, their mother. 

The byre shall roof till dawn be red. 

Then on from sun to sun. : 

They are more than the price of a crust and bed, 
The smiles of my little one. 


The tide the hour shall beat, 

The turbulent reminder. 

Kind are the folk we meet. 

The birds and beasts are kinder. 
Then up the road and o’er the wild, 
And through the darkest door, 
With ever and ever a little child, 
That skips and trips before. 
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BY BLISS CARMAN 


NCE upon a time there lived in Lesbos, 
In a certain street in Mitylene, 
A Greek woman, beautiful, accomplished, 


Thus I might begin at the beginning, 

Like the teller of a fairy story 

In the old times when we lived at leisure, 

Were you storm-bound here within the Ghost House, 
Caught abroad and seeking sudden shelter 

On this rainy afternoon in August 

(Shelley’s birthday marks the date exactly), 
Asking at a glance what means this litter 

Of unfinished proofs and scribbled margins, 

As I set a chair and bid you welcome, 

While the wood fire crackles on the hearthstone, 
And the rain makes music on the shingles. 


You would see the mountain smoke with storm-clouds, 
Driving mists come up the clove, and ghostly 
Wraiths of rain walk in the purple valley. 

Furtively the hill-fog through the beeches 

Steals in silence, enters at the window, 

Shuts the world out, and mysterious stillness 

Bids the soul prepare for revelation. 


Hushed and waiting, one step from the doorway 
Might be early Greece, some Thracian woodland 
Far from dwellings, where Pan loved to wander 
Drenched and musing through the rainy quict, 
With his flocks all housed, his shepherds happy, 
Seeing how it fared with his wild creatures. 


So, upon the wish, we are in Hellas, 
In the purple hills, and it is summer. 
The wind wanders through the groves of ilex; 
There are sounds of birds and falling water ; 
The leaves whisper full of wind and shadow; 
That red road in the ravine below us 
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Leads the travelling eye through fields of mallow, 
Seeding grass and flame-bright oleander, 

Down the meadowy country to the seaboard, 
Where the breakers beat their crooning rhythms 
On the white sand. There a phantom city, 
White and small against the purple distance, 
With her looming walls and spars and towers 
Gleaming in the sun is Mitylene. 

Olive groves and feathery moonlit fountains, 
Gardens full of shade and yellow roses, 

River beds where glowed the purple iris, 
Jonquil and anemone and myrtle, 

Temples to the gods in blue-veined marble, 
Bronze and gold and ivory and vermilion, 
Theatres and baths and noble dwellings, 

Lie within her pleasant streets and borders 
Where life ran undimmed in happy beauty, 

In that long ago no man remembers. 


There a people very like us moderns 


Wrought and triumphed, loved and joyed and suffered, 


On the way to welfare or misfortune ; 


Dreamed the dream of youth through soft spring twilights 


With their sweet uncomprehended longings ; 

Felt earth’s incommunicable sadness 

In the destiny of all things mortal ; 

And beheld through sunsets o’er the sea-rim 

Sails come in with stories of strange marvels, 
Foreign folk, and peril and adventure ; 

Curious about the world as children, 

Always mooting some unanswered question ; 

Took their pleasure; prospered, travelled, traded ; 
Gave this life for beauty and repined not ; 
Thanked the gods and passed and were forgotten, 
Leaving to the careless years a treasure 
Unsurpassed in lyric or in marble, 

To bear witness how eternal passion 

Sought in art what life could hardly furnish, 
Forms supreme for spirit’s habitation, 

When the rosy heat of youth was glowing 

In the crucible of clay. Believe me, 

They were human long ago in Lesbos. 


Shall we then go down into that city, 
Hear what news the merchants bring from Sidon ; 
Listen to the sea-songs, while the sailors 

Warp their galleys out into the channel ; 

See the long black ships begin to courtesy 

To the creak of rowlocks and make seaward, 
Slowly plunging as the foam salutes them? 
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We will gossip with the melon-vendor 
And the dark-eyed Syrian selling trinkets, 
Roam the streets, and overhear the women 
Bent upon their shopping, or returning 
From the Summer Festival. They chatter: 
** What a crowd this year to greet Adonis! ” 
“¢ Shall we be in time for the first chorus? ” 
“ But, my dear, Mnasidica was faithless, 
“You should see the gown which Phaon brought me, 
Broidered with dull gold and Tyrian crimson, 
And the loveliest of bracelets,—” Quickly, 
Look before she passes that next corner! 

Not as tall as you; an Oriental, 

Slim and dark; the blue-black hair that crinkles, 
Knotted at the neck ; the smouldering crimson 
Mounting through the cheek’s transparent tawny ; 
And the earth-brown eyes that glow and darkle; 
Just the foil for her fair-haired companion 

With the azure eyes, whose arm she leaned on 
With such laughing and delicious fervor. 
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Who could she have been,—the lyric figure 

And the pure-toned speech? She spoke of Phaon, 
And, I fancied, called her comrade Gorgo. 

(Here another passer-by, a young girl, 

Radiant and eager to her comrade: 

** Have you heard the latest songs of Sappho? ”’) 
Sappho’s very self! And we have seen her; 
Heard the golden accent clear and gracious, 
Caught the girlish poise of head and shoulder 
And the lithe step free from throat to sandal. 

Is not that enough for one day’s outing? 

Let’s home now and ask our lodging keeper 

More exact report of these new lyrics. 


Think of finding one of those lost love-songs 
From the books of Sappho, which for ages 
Men have hedged about with golden rumor! 
Or if one should stumble on some cadence, 
Turn of phrase, or hint of magic beauty 
Heard not save within these vanished volumes! 
Ah, not I! The letter and the substance 
Of that noble tongue may live forever ; 

But the lyric soul that breathed across it, 
As a god might blow his silver syrinx 

With a magic past the reach of mortals, 
Shall no more revisit with enchantment 
Human dwellings nor the hearts of lovers. 
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Well, the rain holds up; the fog has lifted 
From the dripping trees ; the wooded gorge lies 
Washed a bluer purple, ledge and summit, 
Where the clouds still hang in lawny patches 
To the peaks and shoulders of the mountains. 
The familiar earth returns with sunlight, 

And our day-dream vanishes in hill-mist. 


Silvery, reverberant, come with flute notes 
Up the dark ravine with joy and pathos. 
O you small brown bird among the beeches, 

Did the nightingales of Mitylene 

So outsing you in the moonlit gardens, 

Where the blue sea round the Isles of Hellas 
Plashed and murmured in those far-off summers? 

































Care not! Only heed the lyric moment! 

Let no yesterday and no to-morrow 

Mar the fine perfection of the present 

With regret or longing. Make the hour 

All sufficient, full and fine and joyous. 

Let mere gladness in the fleeting instant 

Do away regret and anxious forethought, 
Every task the better thus accomplished 

For the undivided spirit’s rapture. 

Then whatever may befall hereafter 

Let the gods have in their holy keeping. 

You at least have hindered not the purpose 

Of creation, undistraught, unlagging, 

And unhasting to her unknown issue. 

Ah, no languor and no foolish hurry 

Vex the silver strain of that pure singing. 

Then what matter in the long hereafter 
Though our mountain thrushes do compare not 
With the nightingales of Greece for splendor, 
When the dead years rang with Sappho’s glory! 


Yet, remembering departed Summers, 
When you hear that broken silver sequence 
Pouring through the unfrequented valleys 

And blue passes of the rainy Catskills, 

Say, “ What must have been the magic music 
From the groves of ilex, which found lodgment 
In one human heart,—how wild, how tender, 
And how faultless,— and became an echo 

In those perished songs from Mitylene!” 














A Letter to a Dead Poet 


BY G. W. HARRIS 


O William Ernest Henley: 
When you passed from earth 
the leading newspapers of New 
York City, the metropolis of that 
America you hated so persistently—in 
and out of season, without rhyme or 
reason—devoted many columns of their 
valuable space to you and your achieve- 
ments. Indeed I think it is safe to say 
that no such display of printer’s ink 
had been called forth by the death of 
any English writer since the. passing 
of your quondam friend, “ R. L. S.” 
himself. Had you read these “ Views 
and Reviews,” these tributes to your- 
self, lying dead across the sea—that 
you would have been angered afresh I 
make no doubt, but more than all, I 
think, you would have been surprised. 
They ranged, like Time and Change in 
your poem, “ from sunshine round to 
thunder ”’—from eulogy through vary- 
ing degrees of appreciation to a 
brutally savage castigation on the part 
of the editor of the “ Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle”—a thwacking patterned almost 
on your own models and inspired by the 
rankling memory of your scourging of 
Stevenson. 

And surely that was the time when 
you played the part of the Devil’s 
Advocate to your own undoing. I am 
inclined to think that Stevenson was 
a better man than Henley, as he was 
assuredly a greater artist. Taken even 
at your own estimate he overtops you in 
character as well as in literature. He 
gave to more than you will ever give 


greater pleasure; and the world de- 
lighteth to honor him who gives to it 
delights. He lacked that bile which 
caused you at the end to defeat your 
own prayer that 


** our lives, 
In chime so long, may keep 
(God bless the thought!) 
Unjangled till the end.” 


Beside that stubborn, stolid pride of 
yours, that fixity of adherence to the 
“larger convention” you thought you 
had established, his mind was open and 
progressive. The thing you could not 
forgive in him was that he outgrew 
your turbulent philosophy. His con- 
tribution to the world’s advance must 
be accounted greater than your own. 
That you should exert yourself to 
destroy a cult and strive to shock “ all 
them that would still be sentimentaliz- 
ing about R. L. S.” was to be expected 
of you. But why must you, flinging 
to the winds what little humor you once 
possessed, distort his naked figure 
and then hold up your crude and 
disgusting caricature for all the 
world to gaze upon? Was it neces- 
sary to run a dagger through the heart 
that had ceased to beat and could not 
bleed? Could you not have shocked his 
foolish worshippers with anything less 
ghastly? If further evidence was 


needed to convince that band that in 
your character Stevenson had found 
the original for his*Dr. Jekyll and 
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Mr. Hyde, you supplied it then. 
And that is the worst of this regret- 
table business. We who hold no brief 
for “R. L. S.” cannot believe that 
allegation. 

Yet I do remember that before this 
bitterness came upon you you could 
never chasten without wielding the 
scorpion or the cat. I have dwelt upon 
this episode because it seems that pur- 
gatory for your fame is to consist in 
the apparition of “a rather ragged 
tail to the Stevenson kite.” But that 
apparition will fade and pass away. 
You said there were two Stevensons. 
So also were there two Henleys. If the 
Devil’s Advocate had been the only one 
the world would soon forget him. In 
future days the vision will remain of 
the hospital ward wherein “R. L. S.” 
passed “ like an angel” to the cot of 
a brave youth who could tickle with 
artistic fingers a penny whistle, scat- 
tering fun and frolic, in spite of his 
affliction. 

One of our own poets says: 


** Still does Helen’s beauty stir 
Because a poet sang of her,” 


and the poet never dies. In your life 
the world accounted you unfortunate. 
You suffered much, early and late— 
“Crosses and troubles a-many have 
proved me,” you wrote. You toiled 
without ceasing. You raved and you 
ranted. You grew bitter. And in spite 
of all—you sang. The poet in you did 
not die, and will not. I like to remem- 
ber that in your last book you could 
say: 


* Dearest, when I am dead, 
Make one last song for me: 
Sing what I would have said— 
Righting life’s wrong for me. 


* Tell them how, early and late, 
Glad ran the days with me, 
Seeing how goodly and great, 


Love, were your ways with me.” 
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And the best of all our daily journals 
recognized the poet in you,ranking you 
of the following of Browning, a leader 
beside George Meredith and Rudyard 
Kipling—high praise indeed. 

In this day of cheap books and the 
million-headed reader your voice did not 
reach so far as it might have reached. 
You were vain and wilfully perverse 
about the circulation of your poems. 
(How you must have regretted your 
curt refusal of Mr. Stedman’s request 
for inclusion in his “ Victorian Anthol- 
ogy ”’—when, too late, you saw that 
admirable book’s wide acceptance in 
your England.) It seems not to have 
entered your ken that you could become 
“delightful to the general without 
sacrificing on the vile and filthy altar 
of popularity.” 

Yet a few of those poems are your 
immortal part. Readers of your edi- 
tions of certain classics will hold you in 
grateful memory for a time; but other 
editors will arise and other editions will 
supersede those you labored upon. In 
the far future some literary historian 
will recall that you incited a troop of 
blameless young men to wallow in blood 
—metaphorically—and that you gave 
a helping hand to one or two worthy 
writers in their time of promise when 
encouragement was sorely needed. But 
even now the cult you raised up to glory 
in is as dead as your cast-off body. If 
your criticisms remain at all it will 
probably be, for the most part, as 
curiosities of literature. In them, while 
you were always brilliant, you were 
seldom just or fair, and many of them 
seem but the lucubrations, as Dr. 
Holmes would say, of a brain with a 
squint. And looking at your whole 
career, now rounded out and ended, 
the impression grows upon one that it 
had its insincerities—that there was 
ever a bit too strenuous striving to play 
the Great Cham of your time. 

But I turn to your verses to find the 
best of you. Here be songs to delight 




















the lover of poetry. Sometimes, at 
least, you were enamoured of beauty 
and you produced some beautiful 
things. I recall, for instance, a poem 
I am fond of lingering over, one of the 
best you ever wrote (best because most 
poetical) : 


“ Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade 
What is the voice of strange com- 
mand 
Calling you still, as friend calls 
friend 
With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away? 


“ Hark in the city, street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife, 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 
Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own 
most dear 


Over the hills and far away. 


“Out of the sound of ebb and flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds 
blow, 
And the unchanging meadows are: 
From faded hopes and hopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you night and 
day 
Beyond the dark into the dream 
Over the hills and far away.” 


This is a gem that would suit even 
Poe’s definition of poetry, and is more 
to be praised than all your patriotic 
shouts, or any journalistic tour-de-force 
like the “ Song of Speed,” or even any 
“Song of the Sword ”—confusing the 
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will of God with man’s will. I recall 
also with grateful memory the beauties 
of “The nightingale has a lyre of 
gold”; “ Praise the generous gods for 
giving ” ; “ Why, my heart, do we love 
her so?” ‘When you are old and I 
am passed away”; and “ What is to 
come we know not.” And the recollec- 
tion of these last rondeaus is tinctured 
with a regret that you did not give us 
more of your deft workmanship in the 
old artistic forms. These pieces still 
stand out by the freshness of their in- 
spiration and the joyous individuality 
of their note. I know of nothing more 
quaintly pretty, in its kind, than your 
ballade “* Of a Toyokuni Color Print ”; 
or more thrillingly musical than “ Of 
Spring Music”; or more tinklingly 
sweet than “ Of Midsummer Days and 
Nights.” And I know not where to 
find a statelier ballade than that “ Of 
Dead Actors.” 

These lyrics and such as these—to- 
gether with the “ London Voluntaries ” 
—are the things that will keep your 
name from oblivion. To have written 
these was to have been a poet indeed. 
In them is proved, in spite of all your 
faults, that you 


“looked beyond the world for truth 
and beauty.” 


And so, farewell! You probably 
care as little now as did Ferishtah 
whether thanks or praise from the 
world shall go to your work. But the 
world cares very much that you found 
that 


“life’s a dream worth dreaming”; 
and will long be glad to praise the 


beautiful songs you made and to thank 
you for the bravery in their singing. 








Spoleto 


BY EDWARD HUTTON 


HE little branch line that, start- 

ing from Terentola, winds its way 

through the Umbrian valleys to 
Foligno and Orte towards Rome, passes 
many a city beautiful and fair and 
famous. Of these Perugia on her high 
hill, fierce and terrible of aspect, frown- 
ing upon the modern world, is chief. 
The railway, insignificant enough, has 
not dared to approach within two miles 
of her, the Queen of hill cities. Im- 
maculate in a world so full of vulgarity, 
it was but yesterday she guarded on her 
fortress hill some of the softest and 
sweetest work of Perugino. Enthroned 
upon a bastion of the Apennines, she 
found herself a perfect expression of 
the spirit of the mountains. And she 
seemed to express in herself the un- 
changeable certitude of the Catholic 
Faith. For within her Cathedral she 
guarded one of the loveliest shrines of 
the Blessed Virgin, while at her feet St. 
Francis lived and sang along the by- 
ways. 

But Perugia at last is fallen and has 
become—like how many other of the 
fair cities of Italy !—easily accessible to 
the crowd. An electric tram now shrieks 
with glee to see her boasted isolation 
overcome. It is no longer the magnifi- 
cent Latin tongue we hear in her 
streets,—the vowelled speech of the 
Race,—but the spluttered consonants 
of Germany and every barbarian 
language. Perhaps this is the fate 
heaven keeps in store for Pride. Within 
her noble and magnificent horizon, so 


far as she could see, there was none 
like her, none. In old days long ago, 
she, soaring into the sky like a ruddy 
and perfect jewel, flashing with light, 
fancied herself equal in glory with her 
only rivals—the sun, the moon and the 
stars. Her fierce and terrible soul had 
never understood humility. But now it 
seems to me she is more terrible than 
ever before. For the first time she has 
apprehended defeat, and for the first 
time there has crept into her soul the 
lust of the barbarian—the desire for 
gold. Having apprehended—perhaps 
during a moment of shadow on some 
morning of mysterious sunshine, when 
her streets were full of strangers from 
the North—the nature of defeat; that 
at last she too must bow her head and 
open her heart to the curiosity of the 
most hurried and unsympathetic tour- 
ist, she has divined in them the nature 
of their victory and understood the 
price she must pay. Well, the electric 
tram is perhaps the first instalment of 
what is to be paid by her for a new and 
quite different success. 

So having seen her shame I set out, 
not for Assisi where the Agnostic now 
kneels in ecstasy before the ashes of 
St. Francis, who would have wondered 
indeed at an attitude of mind so illog- 
ical; but for Spoleto, a beautiful city 
of rose color set too on a high hill where 
I was sure, at the least, of a primitive 
Inn fully sufficient for a poor man, and 
an almost entire absence of that mighty 
army of martyrs who are led about 




















Italy by Baedeker. I came to her in 
an evil mood hating my fellow men, 
and especially the tourist, as I have 
said; I left her after a long time, re- 
freshed and rested, at peace with all 
men, having understood her beauty and 
her joy. And, indeed, it is in a kind of 
sudden and overwhelming joy that her 
towers pierce far up into the sky ;— 
those rosy towers that at dawn and mid- 
day and sunset are musical with soft 
bells,and that fade away into the night, 
from rose color to violet and deep pur- 
ple under a sky of innumerable stars. 
Behind her rise higher and higher for- 
ests of primeval ilex, the sacred tree 
of the Latin race, shrouding her in a 
mantle most rare of darkest green. 
Over her head, far away above the for- 
ests, a Franciscan convent soars, like 
a brown bird floating on the wind; 
whose bells are not heard, but only seen, 
to ring,—or heard only on the most 
fortunate days, when their sound is 
little more than the piping of those 
crested larks that sang St. Francis up 
to heaven. Joy, joyousness,—it is the 
very mood of the city whose valleys 
are so soft and sweet. It was 
in one of those valleys, luminous 
beyond our Northern dreams, that 
Sant’ Angela of Foligno heard those 
breathless words of Christ, “I love 
thee more than any woman in the 
valley of Spoleto.” So in the vine- 
yards and the valleys of Umbria, of old, 
men and women talked with God, and 
indeed the whole land, even to the most 
superficial observer, seems blessed. 
Climb up to the great Roman Aque- 
duct that spans the profound ravine 
which isolates Spoleto on her round hill, 
and at evening look across the valleys 
to the hills and the mountains; that 
luminous softness, a delicacy so magical 
that you had thought only the genius 
of Raphael or Perugino could imagine 
and express it, is just reality. With 
light, with fragile glory, with the wide 
and tender glances of the sky, every 
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delicate form of hill and cloud and 
mountain is embraced. The hills are 
round and softer than the clouds 
almost. It is a landscape that is pro- 
foundly feminine in form, that has the 
very aspect of a young and exquisite 
woman drawn by God out of the earth 
He made. And it is amidst these per- 
fect hills that Spoleto sings for joy. 

Yet she too, like Perugia and Assisi, 
and all the cities of Umbria, has her 
terrible aspect. She too in her day has 
poured from her gates insolent armies, 
and grimly crouched beneath her 
Fortezza, awaited the signal, holding 
her heart for fear. Even in days of still 
sunshine—days so mysterious in Italy, 
that they produced doubtless some- 
thing of the mysticism of her count- 
less Saints—La Rocca, her fortress, 
holds still all the terror of the Middle 
Age, all the fierce and cruel joy of the 
Renaissance, that saw the streets of 
these cities now so quiet run with blood, 
that looked for sudden and fierce en- 
counters at the street corner in the sun- 
shine or the moonlight, at the same 
time that it produced the soft work of 
Perugino and the curiously impersonal 
and dry paintings of Pietro dei 
Franceschi. Still La Rocca watches for 
the foe, and does she not see him ad- 
vancing surely, down the valley of the 
Tiber? Already he occupies Perugia 
and Assisi, soon perhaps she too will 
be in his grip. For Modernity will 
make but little of ridding her of her 
precious possessions, her maze-like 
ways, her dreams, her quiet, and, above 
all, her joy. 

On first coming to her, it is to her 
Cathedral we climb, breathlessly, for 
her ways are steep and ruinous, to see 
the frescoes of one of the most delight- 
ful of the Florentine Painters, Filippo 
Lippi. They are his masterpiece and 
tell the story in brief of the Virgin 
Mary in her own Cathedral, S. Maria 
Assunta. The chief fresco is that of 
the Coronation of the Virgin. Pale 
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from the encounter with death, in which 
but a moment ago she has proved vic- 
torious, tall and slight, Regina Ange- 
lorum is crowned not by Christ her Son 
but by God the Father in a heaven 
delicate as the petals of the flags in the 
valleys full of corn, powdered with 
stars that seem to have arisen just over 
the sea. The sun and the moon beneath 
her feet are lesser glories where she is. 
About her a company of angels sings 
and dances for joy since heaven is by 
so much richer than our earth. A few, 
with a shy and timid grace, magically 
charming, hand her a few flowers from 
the highways or the woods of heaven, as 
though to ask her if they might be 
sweeter than the lilies she loved as a 
girl or the wild flowers of Palestine. 
The rest of the frescoes,—the Annun- 
ciation, in which she stands so sur- 


prised, so agitated that she twists her ° 


fingers together and is not sure what to 
answer; the Nativity, a magnificent 
fresco, now but a shadow; and the 
Death of the Virgin, where Christ him- 
self with a tenderness, but with a ten- 
derness and love, carries His Mother to 
heaven,—are much overpainted and by 
a lesser hand. And yet we catch some 
shadow of Filippo in them all, so that 
even in their ruin they are not the least 
precious among the precious things at 
Spoleto. 

In a quiet and sunny chapel of the 
great church, the dust of Filippo 
Lippi, that vagabond and joyous 
mortal, was laid by the jealous people 
of Spoleto in 1489. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, who seems to have loved him, 
tried in vain to secure his ashes so that 
they might lie in Florence. But 
Spoleto, proud and poor with but little 
that was very precious in her possession, 
would not have it so. You are rich and 
we are poor, she seems to have said, ex- 
cuse me then if I keep the bones of 
this one great man which you can well 
afford to leave in my keeping. Lorenzo 
would seem to have consented, perhaps 
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a little reluctantly, contenting himself 
with building a noble tomb for the 
painter in S. Maria Assunta and with 
composing a long Latin inscription in 
his honor. 

The strangely adventurous life that 
came to an end here in Spoleto is very 
typical of one aspect at least of the 
Renaissance ;—its profound passion for 
Liberty, its experiment in Romance and 
sentiment, its desire above everything 
for passion. And it is curious and not 
insignificant that it is not in the excit- 
ing and creative earth of Tuscany that 
Filippo Lippi, the fatal and erring son 
of the greatest of modern cities, is laid 
to rest, but among the quiet and blessed 
hills of Umbria, that mystical land that 
produced no great intelligence, only a 
spirit that to how large an extent has 
influenced the world! 

It is, however, a mood the very oppo- 
site to this that overwhelms us in the 
Chiesa del Crocefisso, which has been 
built from the ruins of a Roman 
Temple. To-day its facade guards the 
Campo Santo with its hard white crosses 
and beady flowers and all the frippery 
of modern death. Magnificent pillars, 
Roman and Pagan, group themselves 
round the Choir and Chancel, and the 
Nave is ennobled by the remains of the 
shafts, now ruinous, that once bore the 
weight of some splendid roof. Pagan 
prayers to pagan Gods, not dead but 
living in exile, perhaps in the ilex woods 
that crown the city and seem from here 
to envelope her in their sombre mantle, 
creep piteously into the warm sunshine 
that floods the church from the open 
door. They seem to knock at our 
hearts; and gazing at the feeble and 
terrible “ decoration ” of the Christian 
altar loaded with hard and crude arti- 
ficial flowers and candle-sticks covered 
with silver paper, the dirty hangings, 
the impotent and ugly obviousness, set 
there between the majestic pillars of 
an alien religion, it is rather of the 
nobility of that past which is so present 
























everywhere in Italy, of its beauty and 
its sufficiency, save in certain moments 
of profound feeling, that we think, 
than of its superstition and decay, in 
which, it would sometimes appear, it is 
so closely followed by its Christian 
successor. And yet that is perhaps over 
emphasized. Who, here in Spoleto, can 
resist the touching appeal of that little 
ugly shrine that greets the traveller on 
his way to S. Paolo, that old thirteenth 
century church? It is a picture of 
S. Maria Immacolata and bears the 
marvellous and lovely legend “ Et 
macula virginalis non est in Te.” As 
I passed by at evening some children 
were decking the shrine with wild flow- 
ers, gathered on the Umbrian Hills. 
The hideous cage that guarded Our 
Lady, perhaps from the stones of the 
unbelievers, was starred with butter- 
cups as lovely in their tender yellow as 
those which doubtless in old days 
sprang up beneath the white footsteps 
of Persephone as she crossed the rivers 
of Sicily on her way to Demeter after 
her unwilling exile from our world. 
Will she not know and smile and under- 
stand this Virgin that is the one god- 
dess left to a sorrowful world? Be sure 
if she is not mindful of the flowers of 
the maidens and children, if in that 
heaven where she is she does not smile 
to her Son upon His Throne of chry- 
soprase and jasper to see these, simple 
of heart, bringing the flowers of the 
field for her festa, ah, then, Persephone 
never trod our world, nor was Demeter 
bereft and sorrowful, all, all is a lie-— 
the beautiful austere Gods, the terrible 
Love of Christ, the very Fatherhood of 
God, since even these so simple of heart 
may deceive themselves on their lovely 
way to Death. 

The Convent of $. Paolo is now used 
as a poor-house, round whose walls is 
pictured not inappropriately, perhaps, 
the way of the Cross. In so peaceful 
a spot amid the cypresses and olives 
those who have been a little defeated 
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in a wonderful world contemplate the 
way to heaven. 

But whatever it may be that attracts 
us so strongly in Spoleto she remains 
a very perfect city of light and joy. 
S. Pietro, that magnificent fragment of 
Romanesque architecture overlooking 
the ravine, is but another example of 
her simplicity and piety. Behind the 
church rises the wooded Monte Luco, 
and on a platform reached by a series 
of antique steps this Church, perhaps 
the most striking Romanesque building 
in Italy, has stood for more than a 
thousand years. Its facade is sculp- 
tured in relief with moral fables partly 
from the Bestiaries. Here the wolf 
feigns penitence in order to capture 
the lamb, the fox lies on his back to all 
appearance dead, in order to seize the 
more surely the foolish doves. But it 
is only in this splendid and simple 
facade that the esthetic critic, for 
whom after all, all architecture and 
painting and sculpture and literature 
really exist, will find delight; the 
church itself is but the mediocre white- 
washed barn we grow so accustomed to 
in the South; with nothing really to 
recommend it, existing as it does with- 
out the mysticism and beauty of the 
Gothic building or the sense of space 
and light to be found in the buildings 
of the Renaissance. 

It was Holy Week when I came to 
Spoleto; a certain silence and wistful 
sadness very touching in their simplic- 
ity seemed to invest the city ; the streets 
were very quiet, the churches sombre 
and mysterious. All day long I watched 
the processions with their torches and 
innumerable tapers wind along the hot 
roads; all night as I lay in my bed I 
seemed to hear the sombre chaunts that 
accompany them up an endless Via 
Crucis. In reality it would seem Christ 
died this afternoon. It is true; now 
at last mankind is desolate. The tones 
of the Vexilla Regis seem to wave like 
long streamers from the Church towers. 
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Here at any rate we have heard the 
Bride, heart-broken and weeping, sigh 
to the world, that is, it seems, spread 
out in its entirety at our feet: 

O vos omnes qui transitis per viam, 
attendite et videte si est dolor sicut 
dolor meus. 

Then there is silence. Spoleto with 
finger on her lip awaits the dawn of 
Easter. At last it breaks, very cool and 
sweet and full of promises. An im- 
mense hope seems to have swept over the 
world. In the churches they sing again 
Alleluia, and I, with the whole city, go 
to the Cathedral to greet the Christ, 
new risen from the tomb, in the Easter 
Mass. It is for me at least the world of 
true romance, the real world of my 
dreams. At home Easter is so noisy, so 
icily jubilant, and only a little because 
Christ is risen from the dead, if indeed 
we remind ourselves at all of so old, 
so far-fetched a story. For the most 
part in England, Easter is a festival 
of a short cessation from toil, in 
which brief moment it would be 
fatal to happiness to think of any 
sombre thing. But here in Umbria— 
the real Italia Mystica—the days of 
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Holy Week and Easter seem endless. 
Out of my window as I write I can see 
St. Mary of the Angels gleaming in the 
sunlight beneath the mass of the 
Subasio. It is only the mountains that 
hide Orvieto from me, and even perhaps 
Rome herself. The coiling Tiber shines 
for miles on his way to the Eternal City 
and the sea, and innumerable roads 
wind over plain and mountain to half 
a hundred cities that the world has for- 
gotten. I seem to see them all in the 
soft lucidity of evening, which is the 
most spacious part of the day in this 
land where every evening God paints 
for us those pictures which taught 
Perugino all he knew—his magnificent 
spaciousness, his sense of luminous 
light. 

Before the sunset, Spoleto like a tall 
and sweet maiden kneels on her hill and 
seems to pray. Ever she has the atti- 
tude of prayer and after dark when her 
little lights gleam far over the ravine, 
I seem to know they burn before the 
shrines of many saints whose prayers 
she has desired, simple of heart as she 
is, kneeling at the head of her long 
valley under the soft sky. 


Love’s Quiet 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HEN all the clamor of the world, 
Its noise and wild alarms 
Has wrapped me pitilessly round, 
And in its web my heart has bound, 


I crave your sheltering arms! 


When all the brazen crash of swords 


The silence rends apart ; 
When I am steeped in toil and strife, 
I crave, O great love of my life, 


The stillness of your heart! 


































All the World ’s a Stage 


Candida, by George Bernard Shaw; Whitewashing Fulia, by Henry Arthur 
Fones; Gypsy, by Sidney Grundy; A Fapanese Nightingale, adapted by 
William Young ; Sweet Kitty Bellairs, adapted by David Belasco; The 
County Chairman, by George Ade; Mother Goose, by Wood and Collins ; 
Fe Ne Sais Quoi, by Francois de Croisset ; The Marriage of Kitty, adapted 
by Cosmo Gordon Lennox; Lord and Lady Algy, by R. C. Carton; 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, adapted by Paul Kester; Glad of It, 


by Clyde Fitch. 


BY MONTROSE F. MOSES 


N the green-room table there is a 

magazine containing an article 

the Critic wrote after seeing two 
plays of an extraordinary stamp— 
“Candida ” and “ Gypsy.” 

“ Had ‘ Candida,’ ” he said, “ been 
developed by the emphasis of outward 
action, it would not have taken so long 
to reach the American theatre-going 
public. But Candida’s emotional states 
are based upon an intellectual morality 
that defies convention ; Marchbanks, the 
pre-Raphaelite poet, reveals himself 
from within, and is not subservient to 
his own situations; Morell, the Chris- 
tian Socialist, however much of the pat- 
tern of the world, is vital at least within 
his limitations ;—all have motives and 
actions coincident with life, that are 
stranger to trickery, and that are sus- 
tained through the conflict which is 
far from the hackneyed symbols of 
stagecraft. The plot is simply stated: 
Marchbanks, a boy of the Shelley type, 
declares his love for Candida and defies 
the just indignation of Morell, the hus- 
band. Left to choose between the two, 
Candida decides in favor of the weaker, 
who, as the development shows, is 





Morell. ‘What am I bid?’ she asks, 
almost defiantly ;—and against Morell’s 
strength for her defence, purpose for 
her surety, ability and industry for her 
livelihood, authority and position for 
her dignity, are placed Marchbanks’s 
weakness, desolation, and heart’s need. 
Supersensitive as he was, the boy real- 
ized at least the proper maintenance of 
the balance. 

“ Mr. Shaw,” to quote further, “ is 
not unerring in his consistency as 
regards Candida’s attitude toward 
Morell; analytical as she seems to have 
been, she should have known too well 
the weakness of Morell’s world to have 
been open to wrong interpretation of 
such a remark as: ‘ Ah, James, how 
little you understand me, to talk of 
your confidence in my goodness and 
purity. I would give them both to poor 
Eugene as willingly as I would give 
my shawl to a beggar dying of the 
cold, if there were nothing else to re- 
strain me.’ ” 

“Had there been something more 
than the mere foreshadowing of a 
stronger man in Marchbanks,” sug- 
gested the Actor, talking to me 
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about this point, “ perhaps the Eng- 
glish censor might have had occasion 
to lay the black mark of proscription 
upon ‘Candida’ as he did upon 
*Monna Vanna,’ which, in climax, is 
reversely similar.” 

** Shaw’s characters seem to be very 
distinct,” said the Author; “his ex- 
perience as a novelist serves him here 
no doubt; they gain their force by their 
literalness; they fall into place as we 
fall into life; there is no essential dif- 
ference save that the life of the drama 
has to be more concentrated than life 
itself, since the latter advances in cycles 
of returning days, and the former is 
consumed in the limitations of time. 
The possibility of the réle of March- 
banks has been well realized by Mr. 
Arnold Daly, through whose untiring 
efforts the first production of ‘ Can- 
dida’ was given; he outdistanced Mr. 
Mansfield, who gave the piece up after 
struggling with the subtleties of the 
character.” 

“What Mr. Daly gained by his 
study,” the Critic remarked, as he 
joined us, “ was a peculiar atmosphere 
of tension that showed, by repression, 
its psychological state; it was even in 
tone-color, and in its quiet force it 
raised a doubt as to his flexibility in 
other parts, pitched in a different key. 
The centre of gravitation, however, is 
found in Candida; her position is the 
one that is attentively followed. The 
intellect that is stirred by a suggestion 
finds itself going further and further 
into the intricacies of the plot; a char- 
acter portrayal that is yielding as to 
interpretation is open to modifications 
from without that are consistent with 
the motives from within. Perhaps Miss 
Donnelly did not reach the height of 
the woman’s nature, but by constant 
repeating of the part she will grad- 
ually come to understand it.” 

“T once heard an actor say,” re- 
joined the Dramatist, “that after 
months of acting in a single réle, he 
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suddenly felt, one evening, the spirit of 
the part, and knew that he had control 
of it. But he added, ‘ No telling what 
I would have made of it, if I had been 
allowed to continue with it the next 
season.” Thus, in a play of depth 
and of polygonal construction, repe- 
tition does not deaden, but quickens 
—else Booth’s Hamlet were a block of 
wood.” 

The Critic, in that same article, had 
occasion to write: 

“There are three demarcations of 
this manifestation of action arbitrarily 
called problem drama: the plays of 
Ibsen that, though built upon the pos- 
sibilities of a harvest gleaned from the 
seeds of reform and sown in the midst 
of conventions, deal with the abnormal 
type; the dramas of Shaw that, directly 
and unswervingly, hit at the heart of 
the purpose, where the essential cause 
and effect rise above details; and the 
dramas of mystical life, where the enig- 
ma of silence is emphasized through 
elemental repetition and imagination, 
as seen in ‘ Pelléas and Mélisande’ and 
‘The Land of Heart’s Desire.’ One 
class smacks too often of the New Eng- 
land Primer dialogue, as in ‘ The Pil- 
lars of Society ’; the other brings to it 
a humor that arises from the sharp 
delineation of its characters; and the 
last poetizes with the mind’s eye that 
detects the beating of unseen wings 
against human understanding. It is 
hard for drama to deal with such un- 
substantial substance, since the dra- 
matic mind must represent an uninter- 
rupted progression.” 

“To none of these,” I suggested, 
“but as a class separate, are Sydney 
Grundy, Henry Arthur Jones, and 
Arthur Pinero,—who leave to the 
audience the whole duty of reaching the 
significance of what has been shown: 
reveal the actual conditions—good, 
bad, and indifferent,—the gossip, the 
shallowness of a masked humanity, the 
lust of a depraved nature,—show the 














consequences, but leave the moral epi- 
tome for those who see.” 

* Does not too much of such an en- 
vironment deaden the sense of judging 
what is right and wrong? ” volunteered 
the Minister. 

“We are not talking of this 
New Morality as a wise form for all 
drama,” said the Critic, “ but it is a 
good thinking tonic for occasions. 
‘Whitewashing Julia,” he added, 
“tarnishes a woman, without ever 
setting her right before the audience 
and before her world, but still we sym- 
pathize with her. The dialogue is re- 
plete with witticisms in the true vein 
that Jones knows so well. An indis- 
creet act of former years is vaunted by 
society, when it were best to bury it. 
Here the same motive as in ‘ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence’ is evident. Once 
brought to light, it is slurred over 
finally by the dramatist in neat turns 
which, though highly entertaining, 
have no close affinity with the unity of 
Mrs. Wren’s character, but do mirror 
the state of a society that, criticizing, 
fears to be criticized. This only turns 
the tide of curiosity and tittle-tattle 
from Mrs. Wren’s indiscretion, which 
was an unmistakable and unblushing 
fact.” 

“In this respect,” I said, “ Mr. 
Jones has fallen short of some of his 
other work; but the reserve force of 
Miss Fay Davis rose to every situation, 
and her rich voice, together with her 
warm sincerity, resulted altogether in 
a clear-cut impersonation. In Sidney 
Grundy’s ‘ Gypsy,’ however, she gave 
the best glimpses of her work done this 
season—a psychological picture that 
is forceful though distressing—that 
gains in distinctness and intensity even 
by its absence—that wrenches the moral 
fibre with the immensity of its human 
application. Gypsy appears in the sec- 
ond and fourth acts. Intuition reveals 
to her that she is to be discarded by a 
man who would marry to further his 
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ambition; the last scene shows her the 
absolute moral and physical wreck, a 
prey todrugs. The first and third acts 
are the gaps where the suffering is an- 
ticipated and felt, where the nets are 
being prepared. It is all cruel, so seem- 
ingly futile, so unpleasant, and yet not 
to be ignored—this dark side—since it 
is a part of life. You remember the rea- 
sons Shaw gave for calling his plays 
‘ Pleasant and Unpleasant?’ ” 

This reminds me again of something 
the Critic wrote in his article: 

“ Ts that moral,” it reads, “ which 
seems to fear the struggle with the im- 
moral because perhaps therein may be 
its weakness? Is Pinero’s wonderfully 
constructed play ‘Iris’ none the less 
beneficial in its spirit of revolt because 
it is disagreeably vulgar? The great 
difficulty with the problem drama is 
that it is prescribed for the intellectual 
who are willing to intermingle reason 
and feeling. But when sane thinking 
becomes insane, when suggestion plays 
wantonly with a moral nature that can- 
not bear the strain—the danger and 
the evil are near. One hangs over the 
precipice looking down into the gorge 
of what one might call his own im- 
morality.” 

“T thought,” said the Humorist, 
“ that the primary object of the theatre 
was to amuse, and not to rend the soul 
with the perplexities of which it has 
enough in the ordinary walks of life.” 

“The theatre at present is not 
limited as to the material for drama; 
where plot is weak, where the struggle 
is trivial, it creates a creditable en- 
vironment by faithfulness to location. 
This,” replied the Poet, “is what greets 
one at ‘A Japanese Nightingale.’ A 
kimono, a fan, and arched eyebrows— 
a wealth of pink and the queer timbre 
of pleasing music—it is illusion which 
is not for itself, but primarily for a 
prop; it coquets with the esthetic side 
and is anesthetic to the mind.” 

“ When ‘ The Darling of the Gods’ 
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was produced,” asserted the Dramatist, 
“one was literally saturated with an 


over-richness of detail. It lost much of 
its simple freshness by a crowding of 
the stage with the accessories that, even 
though they were. accurate, deadened 
the senses to the essentials. In ‘A 
Japanese Nightingale ’ there is a better 
hold on the working plan; distinctness 
is the only merit of the characters; and 
the story is sufficiently vigorous to take 
effect of itself. The conflict of the old 
and the new Japan centres around a 
spatter of American patriotism. But 
the piece has been kept alive by care- 
ful pruning and change, and the dainty 
work of Miss Illington as Yuki.” 

“There are two pieces,” said the 
Author, “ that depend almost entirely 
on the setting for their key-note. 
Belasco, as it has been pointed out 
more than once, is successful in detract- 
ing from his weakness of construction 
by specializing on the outer crust of 
a period. Carefully shaded humor and 
pathos of Miss Crosman in ‘ Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs ’ come as warm sparks of 
humanity in a blaze of color that trans- 
ports one away from the electrical flare 
of ultra-modernity. The bed-room 
scene that proves the scandal of all 
Bath is only a faint flush of the im- 
proper, and love finds a way in a rain- 
storm that splashes in realistic wetness 
upon the stage.” 

“T suppose the other piece you 
mean,” asked the Dramatist, “ is ‘ The 
County Chairman’ ? The night I went 
to see it, politicians were largely in evi- 
dence. The campaign hits were met 
with unstinted laughter, and the prov- 
incialism was well carried out, but the 
plot was commonplace, even though the 
balance of Maclyn Arbuckle in the title 
réle lent a deal of individuality. The 
hero runs for office against the father 
of the heroine, and melodrama struggles 
beneath a thin veil of George Ade’s 
humor.” 

“ For color,” the Artist put in, as he 
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came toward us, “ give me ‘ Mother 
Goose.’ It is really marvellous, the 
rainbow beauty that a full chorus can 
suggest. The designing of costumes 
for harmony—a painter’s palette run 
riot in a consistent mass of moving 
humanity.” 

“The mechanical art was a stimulus 
to young imaginations, but I warrant 
that to most children the title was mis- 
leading, and resulted in disappoint- 
ment. Besides,’ added the Poet, “I 
found the dialogue coarse in many 
places.” 

“I’m no critic,” apologized the 
Humorist, “ but I believe you fellows 
are sometimes too analytical. Don’t 
the philosophers say that as soon as 
you begin to dissect anger, you cease 
to be angry? Well, perhaps most en- 
joyment of the drama is obtained by 
taking the plays at their face values. 
‘ Better see rightly on a pound a week 
than squint on a million,’ writes Shaw; 
those dramatists who squint construct 
in a careless fashion, founding their 
situations upon human weaknesses that 
are thin only because they are treated 
lightly and—” 

“Right you are,” interrupted the 
Critic; “ we have a French play, ‘ Je 
Ne Sais Quoi,’ that through a lace-work 
of delicate acting (Mme. Wiehe) smites 
morality on both cheeks in the efforts 
of a Western girl to please her French 
husband by striving to acquire that 
je ne sais quoi she seems to lack. We 
have plays adapted from the French, 
such as ‘ The Marriage of Kitty.’ Are 
those very wicked who consider a 
healthy immorality enjoyable in drama 
provided the dénouement is conven- 
tionally correct? In this play, indis- 
cretion is nine-tenths of the fun; the 
other fraction is delightfully innocent. 
There are some vast differences between 
life and drama. The depraved in life 
controls itself ; in drama it is controlled, 
and the dramatist is the one responsible 
for the consequences. Dainty is the 




















word to apply to ‘The Marriage of 
Kitty,’ which in spirit is so French that 
Mme. Wiehe might have found her ele- 
ment in the leading part. Miss 
Tempest makes of Kitty a most piquant 
study of a woman, who, after her mar- 
riage, is immediately separated from 
the man, since it is an understood thing 
that the union is one of convenience. 
By it, the man (cleverly acted by 
Leonard Boyne) rescues a fortune 
which he could not have gained had 
he married at first the virago to whom 
he was betrothed. The acute value of 
the piece lies in the gradual awaken- 
ing of the mutual love, and Kitty’s 
guardian (capitally played by Gilbert. 
Hare) is a sort of Bureau for the 
Settlement of Difficulties. 

“The third piece,” continued the 
Critic, “is Carton’s ‘ Lord and Lady 
Algy,’ which, fundamentally fast, is 
cut after a French pattern from Eng- 
lish goods. The free and easy fellow- 
ship of this sporting couple, who are 
true comrades, is delightfully smart in 
its portrayal. Lady Algy, who rescues 
her husband at a ball and leads him 
away, very much the worse for wear; 
Lady Algy, who, successful in horse- 
racing, returns to her poverty-stricken 
husband, with the determination to try 
to use the same cigarettes he does, 
though she has been accustomed to a 
different brand—she is the type that, 
without the gloss of a false veneer, is 
to be allowed a certain range of free- 
dom. Mr. Faversham showed a poig- 
nant understanding of his part which 
pointed to the fact that he was most 
painfully hampered while he was ‘ Miss 
Elizabeth’s Prisoner.’ And Miss Hilda 
Spong was a satisfactory second; she 
might have given a little more snap to 
the réle, as Miss Millward did before 
her, but she brought just the touch or 
hint of pathos that Lady Algy required 
in her make-up.” 

“You mentioned weak romanticism 
a while ago,” said the Dramatist ; “ it 
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seems hard that the talent of Mr. Kester 
for drama should be spent upon such 
efforts as ‘ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall.? We have seen the sentiment that 
rests upon balustrades, and presses 
flowers, until we laugh at the word 
historical, and shudder at the word 
novel. We anticipate both dialogue and 
situation; a sword rests upon the table, 
and the heroine is alone, unconscious of 
the approach of the villain we see; we 
know she will use the sword to advan- 
tage. A white rose is in her hand and 
the hero is near; we know that she will 
drop it, and he will grapple it to his 
heart with fervent kisses. All this is 
servility to a tradition. A dramatist 
should consider the average quantity of 
sugar to put into the average cup of 
life. ‘Dorothy Vernon’ is entertain- 
ing—it will draw on the road; its his- 
tory, with Mary of Scotland, and Eliza- 
beth of England (graphically costumed 
in the person of May Robson), lends 
the element of discord, and Miss Gal- 
land carries the action from point to 
point with almost ranting force. She 
is quick, energetic, and ambitious; 
doubtless it was the fault of her réle 
that she was unable to show any marked 
intellectual sympathy.” 

** Where are your scénes & faire, that 
are controlled by Fate or Destiny, or 
what you will?” asked the Humorist; 
** T find them in ‘ Candida,’ in ‘ Gypsy,’ 
in ‘The Joy of Living,’ in ‘ Monna 
Vanna’; I even see them in ‘ The Mar- 
riage of Kitty,’ but in the majority of 
cases the scenes are isolated spots in an 
environment or in a characterization. 
There is a species of drama also that 
depends on the vagaries of an outward 
life, based upon outward locations. In 
modern times, there is a tendency to 
level the similarities of large cities to 
conventional habits, and Trade in New 
York is the same, as regards method, 
as in Chicago. So that ‘Glad of It,’ 
based upon shop girls and ‘ Baltmans,’ 
and chorus girls, and ‘behind the 
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scenes,’ and croquet, and verandah con- 
fidences, and the like, will go from town 
to town under the guise of a drama of 
American life. It is all very clever in 
design, and true in atmosphere, each 
scene being thoroughly faithful to 
things as they are. However, it is a 
kaleidoscopic subterfuge which rests 
upon a transitory foundation. It is not 
organic; there is nothing to cherish, 
but while it lasts it is highly amusing 
and you are pleased. Mr. Fitch is past- 
master of the art of treating of the 
common things in the urbane life that 
are so ordinary as to be unusual. He 
localized ‘ Her Own Way,’ and in it 
adhered closer to unity than he has 
done in ‘Glad of It.2 Miss Millie 
James plays a part that brings the 
ghost of ‘ The Little Princess’ in piti- 
able contrast; there is something par- 
ticularly petite and gentle in her phy- 
sique and voice that would confuse the 
ordinary department store in real life; 
there is an unrefinement about her réle 
that is foreign to her nature.” 

*“* Life seems to be a veritable variety 
show,” said the Humorist, as he made 
a move toward the door. 

“It is dramatic in its very principle,” 
replied the Critic; “ progress is drama, 
since it represents a struggle against 
decadence that is only nominal because 
it is not based on nature but rather on 
habit ; a will-o’-the-wisp that is not, yet 
is. Be sure to meet us here after the 
play to-morrow evening,” he said to 
the Actor, “‘ we must decide something 
about the Gambol.” 

Have you ever considered the ele- 
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ment of struggle in life, Reader— 
where in truth all the world’s a stage? 
What we glean of it, what we see of it, 
is reached through the essential inter- 
change or denial of what is in the 
nature of others. Cry as you will 
about the present conditions of the 
stage, where before have you seen such 
activity? We have the poor and we 
have the good; there are those who are 
in control and who think,—there are 
those who do not;—where otherwise 
would be the element of contrast? 

All the world’s a stage, and because 
of it, art, and drama in particular, 
should be universal in its application. 
It may be conceived by an Englishman 
—and healthy activity is characterizing 
the English stage with its conceptions 
and applications; it may be conceived 
by an American with the largeness of 
spirit that has to resort to some kind 
of local attachment on account of the 
immense territory that separates us; it 
may be French, German, or what you 
will; at core it is universal, since it is 
life. 

A national art may be created by the 
artist in the Nation, but a national art 
may also include whatever there is out- 
side that uplifts a national character. 
Isolation is self-sufficiency, and we, as 
a Nation, can never afford that. There- 
fore, with such a variety of plays as 
the managements give, we should be 
pleased though not satisfied; for, in 
them, what is good will redound to our 
benefit, and what is bad will act as a 
lesson which our playwrights should ac- 
cept and profit by. 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS 


Prorer Noun:—Do you know, Miss Infinitive has gone on the variety 


Recutar Vers :—Good gracious, how awful! What does she do? 


Prorer Noun :—I hope it isn’t true, but I’ve heard she’s doing the split. 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS 


H, good-evening, Mr. Carroll, 

I’m glad to see you. Somehow 

I thought you’d be coming in 
soon to pick up some of the new 
books to take home to that pretty little 
wife of yours. How is the lovely 
lady? 

Well? and charming as ever? I’m 
glad to hear it. 

Now I’ve laid aside some books for 
you,—you see I felt sure you’d want 
something bright and entertaining, 
with a touch of fun in it. Oh, yes, I 
know; that’s the kind Mrs. Carroll likes 
best. 

So, first, here’s Ruth McEnery 
Stuart’s new book, and it’s a gem. 
It’s called “George Washington 
Jones,” and that boy is a love. 

Such a dear little chap! There’s 
more George Washington about him 
than there is Jones. 

He dresses himself up, you know, to 
go out to seek his fortune, and while 
admiring himself in the glass, he says, 
“ White shirts and soljer caps, dey sho’ 
does set a pusson off.” 

His cap, which had been his grand- 
father’s, was blue, and had a bullet-hole 
in it which made him feel very danger- 
ous whenever he wore it! Oh, yes, Mrs. 
Carroll will like this book. She'll ap- 
preciate the comfortable, chuckling sort 
of humor that makes all Mrs. Stuart’s 
stories so delightful. And she certainly 
knows how to write darkey dialect 
better than anybody else. She doesn’t 
depend on words, but whole phrases and 





idioms that seem to breathe the very 
spirit of the colored South. 

You'll like it yourself, too. You’ll 
take it? All right, Mr. Carroll, thank 
you. 

Then here’s an awfully nice book. 
It’s “ The Bar Sinister,” by Richard 
Harding Davis. You know it was a 
magazine story first, and a right down 
good one it is. I like it best of all the 
dog stories—a nature book? 

Oh, no, not that. It’s a human 
nature book about a dog. 

No, it isn’t a bit like “* The Call of 
the Wild ” or like Mr. Seton’s stories, 
either. 

It’s just Davis and dog, that’s all,— 
but that’s a first-rate combination. 
Now, for a real up and down funny 
book, here’s “The Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak.” 

It’s a new edition of an old book. 
Why, I think it was first published 
twenty years ago, or more—but it’s 
just as funny now as ever. 

Nowadays, they personify animals so 
much ; but in this book the author really 
succeeds in personif ying an old military 
cloak, and its adventures would make 
a weeping Niobe laugh. It’s a lovely 
book to read aloud and I know you and 
Mrs. Carroll will both like it. 

But if you’re after funny stuff to 
read aloud, why don’t you just take 
this little collection of Tom Masson’s 
“ Masterpieces of Humor”? Oh, yes, 
I know it sounds like “Library of 
the World’s Worst Literature,” and 
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“ Mastersingers of Modern Mush,” 
but it’s really a fine collection of 
numerous humorous bits of prose and 
verse. 

Everybody’s in it, from Ade to Iz- 
zard, and you can find lots of things in 
it that you never knew just where to 
look for. For instance, that Essay on 
The Total Depravity of Inanimate 
Things, and that Finnigan to Flanigan 
poetry. 

You'll take the set? Very well. 
Thank you. Now I’m sure you want 
these “ Just-So Songs Set to Music.” 
They’re the nonsense-rhymes out of 
Kipling’s book, you know, and the 
music suits the words awfully well. 

Oh, and have you seen Mrs. Deland’s 
new book? It’s called * Dr. Lavendar’s 
People,” and it’s a collection of Mar- 
garet Deland’s short stories that have 
been in the magazines. Of course, 
they’re Old Chester tales, and such good 
ones. That author is a genius; a 
gentle, refined, ladylike genius. And 
besides knowing how to write first-class 
stories, she knows how to write first- 
class English. 

It’s a shame, Mr. Carroll, the way 
some of our best, really, our best 
authors murder King Edward the 
Seventh’s English. There’s Mrs. 
Wharton, now,—and dear knows, I 
think she’s the best woman-writer in the 
world, and I don’t know but the best 
man,—but she does certainly make 
some fearful grammatical errors. And 
so many authors do. Why, you can’t 
read through one of those books I’ve 
just given you without finding split in- 
finitives and some other awful things. 
Except Ruth McEnery Stuart. She 
never makes a slip in grammar. Why, 
she even knows enough to say “ in the 
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circumstances ” instead of “ under ” as 
most folks say, and that shows an edu- 
cational thoroughness nothing short of 
Peckian. Then some of the big authors 
can’t spell. Why, dear old W. D. 
Howells had four or five misspelled 
words in his latest book that any one 
could see were not mere typographical 
errors. Oh, yes, of course, these things 
are trifles; but in a good book such 
trifles are no trifling matter. 

Does Mrs. Carroll like 
Carter” ? 

Of course she does. Well, here’s Mr. 
Smith’s latest book about him, called 
** Colonel Carter’s Christmas.” 

It’s a lovely story of a lovely old 
man’s Christmas, and it has in it the 
same kind of colored people Mrs. Stuart 
writes about. Only the pictures are 
colored too, which nearly spoils the 
book for me. 

And the dialect is not very convinc- 
ing. Mr. Smith seems to think that 
Southern darkey talk is only to be rep- 
resented by a shower of apostrophes, 
so he sprinkles them liberally over all 
the words. 

For instance, old Chad calls that fas- 
cinating scrap of a black James, a 
Chin’ka’pin. 

What do you suppose the apos- 
trophes stand for? 

But it’s a good book, and most entic- 
ing to read aloud. 

That’s enough, is it? Thank you, 
Mr. Carroll, I'll have them sent up at 
once. 

Good-afternoon, good-afternoon, sir. 

Well, he’s a nice man, and he’s got 
a nice wife, and a nice lot of new 
books. 

Won’t they have a good time this 
evening! 


* Col. 
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My Frienp Prospero. By Henry Har- 
land. McClure, Phillips § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


By J. Stewart DousBLEDAY 


BOVE all things is Mr. Harland 
A creertut genial, delicately optimis- 

tic in his fiction. He seems not to 
be lacking in insight, even strong con- 
ception of the hard parts of life, but his 
bent lies the other way, and he follows it 
eagerly. It is not out of relation to com- 
pare his work to that of Luini, the cele- 
brated Lombard painter, whose Ma- 
donnas, though not without many traces 
of divine travail, are none the less chiefly 
remarkable for their look of earthly joy 
and repose. And as Luini was less than 
Leonardo, so are the writers of good less 
than the writers of truth. Mr. Harland’s 
latest novel, delightful as it is, contains 
more of the former than the latter, and 
is therefore suggestive of fiction rather 
than of life. Of course it may be viewed 
wholly as a romance, or as an idyl, but 
even with them the same conditions hold. 
In whichever form, Art must give the 
illusion of Nature; and the reader ought 
not to be conscious, even in a fairy tale, 
of charm above veracity. “My Friend 
Prospero” is indubitably clever; it is 
sweet and fresh and blossoming and 
bright; it is full of grace and wavy un- 
dulations of language—why then should 
we quarrel with it for being a bit too 
pretty and too pleasing? Because we 
are jealous for our country’s rising litera- 
ture, and because we have seen that Mr. 
Harland is capable of nobler and intenser 


things. He is one of the half-dozen au- 
thors to whom we may point with pride 
and brag a little about an American Re- 
naissance. He has humor and color and 
“genuine old-fashioned” style, and some- 
times we feel as if he were the only liv- 
ing writer who knew how to handle 
Italy without either varnishing or tar- 
nishing. 

The scene of the present short novel is 
in that most enviable land, made more 
enviable, you may be sure, by every touch 
of the master of fair setting, and the 
reader has not travelled far before he 
finds himself in a garden of semi-ro- 
mance, a sort of world’s trysting-place 
where all is purple and silvery-iridescent, 
and Love has his fountain nigh. The 
chief—though fortuitous habitants—of 
this twilight glade are John Blanche- 
main, a yellow-haired young Englishman 
with “ blue, blue eyes,’ and Maria Do- 
lores (dark-eyed), “in a pale green con- 
fection of I know not what airy, filmy 
tissue.” The lady is an Austrian, but it 
matters little what nation either belongs 
to, so long as they dwell in the land of 
love and faéry. There is a plot—a rather 
too obvious plot, the reviewer complains, 
but it will never do to spoil it by telling. 
Let it suffice that the tenderest emotions 
are unveiled, and the atmosphere through- 
out lends a peculiar interest to what might 
else be considered a trifle bare. The 
characters, indeed, have generally a cer- 
tain slenderness, at times almost a trans- 
parency that is like to chill us. They 
seem—except Lady Blanchemain—ready 
to take wing or vanish into rhythm and 
faint color; they are lyric, in brief, and 
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render the charm of song rather than of 
story. 

Even Mr. Harland’s humor, which is 
of a kind most original, delicate and 
wholesome, or his vivid and entertaining 
fancy, cannot breathe into his hero or 
heroine the breath of life; for they are 
dreams; they were not made of the dust 
of the ground. They are designed rather 
than created. 

Yet, for all its light weight, “ My 
Friend Prospero” is literature. It is 
worth reading and having in one’s li- 
brary, and we especially recommend it 
to those who are weary of loud and in- 
artistic narrative; to whom taste and a 
»pleasant individuality are recognized as 
two good things, and who in their choice 
of fiction demand sentiment and grace 
rather than extraordinary power. 


BENJAMIN DisraELt1; AN UNCONVEN- 
TIONAL BiocrapHy. By Wilfrid Mey- 
nell. D. Appleton §& Company. $3.00, 
net. 

By Artuur STRINGER 


MAN is known by the biographer 

he gets. The scholar seems to at- 

tract the scholar; the Rosicrucian 
has ever a weakness for the Rosicrucian; 
the wit will write of the wit, and the me- 
diocrity of the mediocrity. 

Through the operation of this natural 
enough tendency, it became the lot of a 
John Morley to write the life of a Glad- 
stone. So, on the other hand, it as in- 
evitably fell to a Wilfrid Meynell—and 
the derogation must be one not of ex- 
cellence, but of accident—to bring forth 
this flashy and unconventional biography 
of a flashy and unconventional states- 
man. Further to institute an analogy, or 
establish any contrasts, between these two 
strangely contradictory biographies would 
be, perhaps, to do a great injustice to 
Mr. Meynell, who early and openly 
enough confesses to the self-imposed 
limitations within which he has per- 
formed his modest yet commendable 
enough labors. He attempts no record 
of Disraeli’s public acts. There is no 
sustained effort toward rationalizing the 
errors and harmonizing the inconsisten- 
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cies of a career which, to a later genera- 
tion, still remains something more than 
Sphinx-like. Nor does our biographer 
here fling any elucidating flashlights into 
the intricacies of Victorian politics. He 
takes little or no interest in establishing 
Disraeli’s place as a man of letters, and 
he is never very anxious about the New 
Reform Bill or its significances. What 
he does attempt to give us is Disraeli (the 
old spelling ‘‘ D’Israeli” seems to have 
fallen into disfavor after Mr. Meynell’s 
hero had exclaimed, “ Knock out the 
apostrophe, it looks so foreign!”’) the 
intellectual adventurer, Disraeli the man, 
the wit, the complex and defying per- 
sonality. As he does this he weaves, to 
use Beaconsfield’s own phrase for a some- 
what similar effort, ‘a psychological ro- 
mance” marked by vividness, by color, 
and, to use still another word of his 
hero’s, by “ anecdotage”’ unlimited, the 
whole making what might very well be 
called an informal study in temperament. 

It is all interesting and absorbing 
enough, this personal and confidential 
record of the young social lion of the 
mid-century, this breezy sketching of the 
epigrammatic and brilliant young novel- 
ist, this study of the rather foppish and 
always egotistical man of strange moods 
and unlooked-for profundities. But for 
obvious reasons it leaves the old riddle 
of the true Disraeli as inscrutable as 
ever. Just as men have quarrelled so long 
and so fiercely as to Hamlet and his true 
mental make-up, so they will apparently 
continue to quarrel over Disraeli and his 
character. That about this lonely, fan- 
tastic and yet indomitable-willed alien 
lurked a good deal of the charlatan, and 
an ineradicable touch of the provincial, 
even so enthusiastic a “ Dizzyite” as Mr. 
Meynell cannot altogether disprove. An 
egotist from his earliest youth, a bit of 
a cynic, and at times approaching dan- 
gerously near to the coxcomb, an over- 
assured young orator so satisfied with his 
own flowery wordiness that a yawning 
House left him alone in the midst of his 
maiden speech, a turn-coat and a back- 
slider, an opportunist to the last, a char- 
acter, on the whole, whose representative 
flower apparently should have been the 
lobelia, and not the primrose,—this is 























the type of man which we see vehemently 
picked out by the vitriolic pen-points of 
his numerous enough enemies. “I do 
not think that Mr. Disraeli, if he tried, 
could speak the truth,” Mr. Chamberlain 
cried of him, remembering, perhaps, that 
Disraeli himself had characterized Push- 
ful Joe’s maiden effort in the House with 
the solitary and solemn declaration that 
“He wears his eyeglass like a gentle- 
man!” “A leper, without principle, 
without feeling, without regard to any- 
thing human or divine,” was the way in 
which Lord Shaftesbury characterized 
Mr. Meynell’s hero, while Thomas Car- 
lyle berated England, or rather berated 
John Bull, for letting “this Jew jump 
upon his stomach!” Browning, too, has 
spoken frequently and contemptuously 
enough of “ This Beaconsfield the Jew”; 
Gladstone’s mordant aspersions are too 
numerous and too well remembered to 
mention; and even the High Church 
Party’s leader, Lord Selborne, denomi- 
nated him as “An actor in a mask he 
never tore off !” 

But all this, together with the smok- 
ing-room gossip of the Carlton Club, and 
the table-talk of Downing Street, and 
the anecdote of the ante-room,—all this 
in which the shallower and more fantas- 
tic Disraeli still finds life, is not and 
never was the true parliamentarian who 
became the idol of the English Tory 
democracy, the triumphant leader of his 
party, and the courageous and coldly 
tactful minister jealously known to be 
the warm personal friend of his sov- 
ereign. This fuller and better picture 
of the man no one has as yet given us. 
We must search in vain the crowded 
shelves of Victorian biography for such 
an interpretation. And sympathetic and 
vivid as is Mr. Meynell’s portrayal of 
his hero—there are reasons, both patent 
and latent, for believing that Disraeli is, 
indeed, a hero to his new biographer— 
nowhere does his whimsical and volatile 
pen pierce the mask. Though perhaps, 
in this connection it would be only just to 
quote, if one cannot altogether accept, 
Mr. Meynell’s own words on this sub- 
ject: “Von Angeli, when he painted the 
Minister, said he never saw his face, he 
saw only a mask; and Millais, at the end, 
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produced only a corse. That seeming 
mask was indeed an honest face—that 
of an onlooker, so unperturbed and so 
impassioned that he never made a grim- 
ace, and in public was seen by one long 
watcher to smile but twice. I fail if the 
reader does not in these pages make of 
that mask a familiar, most friendly, and 
true countenance; if that corse does not 
show animation. Yet the writer of the 
North on this Disraeli of the South must 
equally fail in his effect who, giving mo- 
tive to the Sphinx, does not leave him a 
Sphinx still.” 

Yet, for all his proleptical shrewdness, 
and artfully as he almost converts what 
assumes to be a biography into an auto- 
biography (by merely commenting in a 
chorus-like way on the letters and inci- 
dents and anecdotes which have fallen 
under his hand), and skilfully as his ma- 
terial has been used to maintain an un- 
broken interest in his subject, Mr. Mey- 
nell has by no means said the final word 
on Disraeli. The more ponderous, if 
more laboriously successful, historian 
who comes later, however, must envy Mr. 
Meynell his lighter step and his brighter 
nosegay. 


A Littte Brotuer To THE Bear, AND 
Otuer Animav Stories. By William 
J. Long. Ginn § Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 


By Buss CARMAN 


Long became a storm-centre of 

critical fulminations. The storm had 
its origin at West Park on the Hudson, 
where a revered if not venerable high 
interpreter of Nature has his abode. The 
disturbance was not very widespread, 
perhaps, but it was intense while it 
lasted. There were no casualties, though 
several bad shocks were felt. Whether 
or not these electrical and cyclonic agita- 
tions of the literary atmosphere have 
any beneficial effect or not, is hard to say. 
They may prove a temporary relief to the 
agitator who gets them up, but I doubt 
if they clear the air to any considerable 
extent. 


A BOUT a year ago Mr. William J. 
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For myself, I don’t enjoy thunder- 
storms. I dislike their noise, their un- 
certainty, their capriciousness. They are 
the one thing which detracts from the 
heavenly serenity of the mountains. And 
the Catskills are particularly subject to 
them. When Mr. Burroughs discharged 
himself in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly with much heavy artillery and 
rapid-fire, low grumblings and sudden 
spurts of flame, it was a time for the 
timorous to be indoors. Mr. Long, how- 
ever, from the dignified shelter of the 
North American Review answered that 
the lightning had never touched him. I 
believe myself that Mr. Burroughs was 
quite as much injured by the Jovian bolt 
which he attempted to hurl as Mr. Long 
was. As Browning says, it is 


“A dangerous thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own.” 


In these days it may not be dangerous 
for one man to call another a liar (at 
least not among scientists), but it is still 
considered a mark of discourtesy; and 
the prestige of Mr. Burroughs suffered 
an abrasion. On its face the word of one 
man is as good as the word of another. 
Mr. Burroughs derided as impossible 
certain natural phenomena reported by 
Mr. Long as occurring in the New Bruns- 
wick wilderness. It was a rash thing to 
do in any case, and in this instance many 
admirers of Mr. Burroughs regretted his 
attack. 

Since the story of Megaleep first came 
into my hands, I must confess I have 
been fascinated by Mr. Long's writings. 
Whether this is because he is an ad- 
mirable scientist or a convincing artist, 
I have not stopped to inquire. I only 
know that a3’ long as he continues to 
write animal studies of the New Bruns- 
wick wilderness, I will continue to read 
them. I find I must still reserve a cor- 
ner in my heart for the friend of Moo- 
ween and Killooleet, of Unk Wunk and 
Deedeeaskh and Ch’ geegee-lokh-sis. There 
is about Mr. Long’s writing an air of 
boyish veracity, at once romantic and 
simple, which transports one to the great 
forests and lonely lakes of the North. 
Or perhaps it is only because my own 






home was for so long on the edge of that 
wilderness, and any tale which recalls the 
glamour of its solitudes must be enchant- 
ing. 

Whether or not Mr. Long’s observa- 
tions of the ways of the wood-folk are 
sometimes inadequate, I cannot say; I 
only know that for me he reproduces in 
a very charmingly easy manner the poetry 
of those solitary woods; and every new 
book from his pen is a treasure I prize. 


Tue Love Arrairs oF Mary, QuEEN oF 
Scots: A Pouitican History. By 
Martin Hume. McClure, Phillips § 
Co., New York. $3.50. 


By Martua McCutiocu-WI.iiams 


O long as hearts beat humanly and 
S blood runs red, the last word will 
never have been spoken regarding 
Fate’s supreme jest, Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scotland. In death as in life, hers is a 
name to conjure with. None can stand 
neutral in the face of her—neither par- 
tisan, philosopher nor polemic. Indeed 
it is hardly too much to say that no other 
woman ever lived who was so greatly, 
and so justly, loved and hated. Cynic 
Fate gave her all things, save and ex- 
cept leave to enjoy them. All through 
her piteous career, it was the mountain 
If that stood between her and paradise. 
Possibly it is the desire to get out of 
beaten paths that has set Mr. Historian 
Hume to telling at such lengths the po- 
litical aspects of her love affairs. But 
“love affairs” is not, on the whole, a 
happy phrase. Real love affairs in plenty 
poor Mary Stuart had, but they were for 
the most part wholly aside from the vari- 
ous dispositions of her hand in marriage, 
which rival sovereigns waged war to 
achieve. A crowned queen at nine 
months old, there had yet been great 
turmoil throughout her kingdom over the 
question of matching her with young 
Edward of England, ere yet she came to 
the crowning. That was the sixth Ed- 
ward, who died so young—it is whis- 
pered of his kinsmen’s ambitions. Now, 
almost three hundred and fifty years 
later, Britain has a seventh Edward, who 

















derives his sole blood-right to the throne 
through Mary Stuart’s granddaughter. 

The sixth Edward’s father, Henry the 
many-wived, was, in spite of all, a bour- 
geois royalty,—of the Welsh Tudors, 
with but the faintest infusion of royal 
stock, coming, as in case of the lat- 
er Brunswicks, upon the spindle side. 
Though his mother was a king’s daughter, 
her mother was a most unroyal lady— 
the Widow Woodville, whom Shakespeare 
makes answer her royal suitor: 


“ Although I’m much too low to be your 
queen, 
I’m much too high to be your concubine.” 


A pretty speech indeed— but like most 
pretty speeches, no doubt, ex post facto. 
Shakespeare had always an ear to pleas- 
ing Queen Bess—who was more than 
sensitive and vulnerable upon the point 
of her descent. It has long been my 
notion that one primal root of her jeal- 
ous hate for Mary was the fact that the 
Queen of Scots had for mother a Lor- 
raine of Guise, who went to her grave a 
queen untainted, and for grandmother 
one of the haughty Bourbons—mighty 
offsets these to Anne Bullen and a mer- 
chant of the city. Elizabeth’s brother 
Edward was not much better off than her- 
self maternally—the Seymours, though 
high lords, were in none so good repute. 
Though the Stuart line had no high 
origin, coming only from the usurping 
steward of an inept and nerveless Bruce, 
baby Mary was, by blood, distinctly 
above the boy Edward. Yet here first 
comes in the mountain—if she had been 
wedded to him, not only her life, but the 
whole course of history might have been 
changed. 

This even though he had died in the 
flower of youth, as did the poor weakling 
Francis. Mr. Hume shows conclusively 
how for thirty odd years Mary was a 
queen in the game of statecraft that had 
all of Christendom, and some part of 
heathendom, for its chessboard. Much 
browsing amid state papers, and deep 
knowledge of inner workings, has made 
his demonstration of it almost over-full. 
He has aimed to be also over-conscien- 
tiously impartial. One result is that the 
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greatest illumination of the queen’s career 
shines out between his lines rather than 
in them. He credits Mary with much, 
and declares justly that she suffered for 
her virtues rather than her sins. But he 
is, to my mind, also needlessly harsh in 
judging that it was pure headlong pas- 
sion which hurried Mary into the disas- 
trous Darnley match, and the later en- 
tanglement with Bothwell. 

Although writing professedly of her 
love affairs, he takes no account whatever 
of her errant woman’s heart. He calls 
her sensuous, and pleasure-loving, mak- 
ing nothing of the loneliness that encom- 
passed her—without father or mother, 
or friend she dared trust, finding her 
deadliest enemies in those of her own 
blood, always uncertain that those who 
came to sue might not turn to slay. What 
wonder that in all the coil of it, the in- 
trigue and counter-intrigue when she 
sought to match herself as became a 
queen, the constant frustration, the 
treacherous interference of Elizabeth in 
Scottish affairs, the procrastination of 
Spanish Philip, the insults of Catherine 
de Medici, real ruler of France, she grew 
intolerably weary of standing alone, and 
turned for support to Darnley, next heir 
to her throne, little dreaming what a 
broken reed he would prove? 

No doubt she loved him with the joy- 
ous tenderness that was part of her— 
and but the more tenderly because of her 
frustrate youth. No doubt also the love 
changed to hate—not in wantonness, as 
say her enemies, but for all the cause in 
the world. Then came Bothwell to fasci- 
nate her by being all that Darnley was 
not. When he came she was much more 
than weary—shamed, badgered, desper- 
ate. Ruffian and caitiff that he later 
proved, Bothwell was upon the face of 
things a man. Mary had need of a man’s 
strength and tenderness. Left her nor- 
mal self, she would, I think, have kept 
her head and her royalty. It was the 
hammer-blows of Fate, begun with Riz- 
zio’s murder, that forced her at last into 
the ruin of Bothwell’s arms. 

A natural enough opinion perhaps for 
one who has a Jacobite among her for- 
bears, and was sung to sleep in the cradle 
with “ Charlie Is My Darling.” But ex- 
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pression of it is not strictly germane to 
Mr. Hume and his book. The book’s 
value historically is great. It shows with 
admirable lucidness and sobriety what 
was under the cards in the great mar- 
riage game. It shows, too, that the 
stake was progress and religious free- 
dom. If Mary, poor queen, had but suc- 
ceeded in matching herself with Philip’s 
son, or any bridegroom to his liking, she 
would have had the whole power of Spain 
to help her in making Britain once more 
wholly Catholic. And thus the book, for 
all its lucid soberness, is far and away 
more interesting than any historical ro- 
mance. True, to enjoy it fully one needs 
somewhat of familiarity with the his- 
tory of that time—Mr. Hume has in no 
sense written a life of the Scots queen, 
nor a compendium of her times. He has 
instead kept to his allotted view-point 
with great particularity. If there is room 
for criticism anywhere, it is that in the 
effort to be wholly impartial he is now 
and again prolix. As was said in the out- 
set, he is nowhere the queen’s advocate. 
Notwithstanding, I think no clean mind 
can follow him intelligently, yet lay down 
the book without having Mary Stuart 
shine out evermore, not spotless and all 
untainted, but in spite of the stains, 


“A morning star of memory.” 








IncomparaBLE Betiairs. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. F. A. Stokes Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


partakes very rightly of the same 

qualities as distinguished its prede- 
cessor; and, while we think that it hardly 
possesses so much blitheness and genuine 
surprise, “ Incomparable Bellairs” has, 
none the less, an individual charm. Those 
who like patches and powder-puffs, who 
seek sedans and the flare of old-time 
torches, who have not yet wearied of 
brocaded beaux with hangers at their 
thighs, who want any life but this and 
insist that it be served up like a fairy 
tale, will not be disappointed here. The 
action is entirely trivial, the characters 
are mere things of costume, the story is 


T= sequel of “ The Bath Comedy ” 


Incomparable Bellairs. 





Eldorado 


in reality so completely artificial that we 
detect ourselves inwardly regarding it as 
a piece of bric-a-brac; harmonious with 
blue porcelain if you will. It is all quaint- 
ness, all prettiness, all setting. The thing 
is a bauble, a toy, not worth our heed, 
and that is why we give it heed. Con- 
temporary fiction would be not a whit the 
loser if “ Incomparable Bellairs ” should 
bid us adieu; all the same we will draw 
it to us, if the romance is within arm’s 
length idle evenings. 

The characters are well contrasted. 
Sweet Kitty, the heroine, the superb 
beauty of Bath, with her vanity and dis- 
dain, sets off with good effect the purer 
dignity and rarer loveliness of Rachel 
Peace, a Quaker actress, who has capti- 
vated the heart of the languid roué, Lord 
Mandeville—a nobleman who in turn is 
contrasted with O’Hara, a noisy Irish 
gentleman, ready, like everybody else, 
to fight or feast or intrigue. There is 
something of good comedy about the 
book despite the farce element which 
mars it. 


+. &, Be. 
Exporapo. A Tragedy. By Ridgely 
Torrence. John Lane, New York. 
$1.00, net. 


self a poet of strong imagination and 

deep feeling, an able master of blank 
verse, and a keen sympathizer with 
human nature, but a hopeless dramatist. 
There is hardly a semblance of plot and 
no dramatic action whatever. Therefore 
in considering “ Eldorado” it must be 
judged only as poetry, narrative, or per- 
haps lyrical in a way, certainly not 
dramatic. As poetry it ranks high among 
the productions of recent years, and it 
shows a very great improvement in every 
respect over Mr. Torrence’s first volume 
— The House of a Hundred Lights ”— 
issued in 1900. That volume bore every 
evidence of unskilled youth, this poem 
might have been written with credit by 4 
man of any age: as Mr. Torrence is still 
young, this is most encouraging. If he 
will be content to keep away from dramat- 
ic poetry and devote himself to his very 


evident and marked ability in other kinds, 


ie this poem Mr. Torrence shows him- 

















and not publish again, for three years, 
it seems safe to prophecy for Mr. Tor- 
rence a very high rank among the younger 
American poets—if not among the poets, 
even. In this particular volume the pro- 
logue and the last part of the last act are 
the best things. 
H. C. 


Tue Mark. By Aquila Kempster. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


UTHORITY of style, bigness of 
A pve and design, a fairly ma- 

tured experience of Indian life, the 
power to describe in trenchant and toler- 
ably graphic English (hideously over- 
loaded with Hindustanee), certain highly 
colored conditions of the Orient, can 
hardly counterbalance, in the present 
novel, the many and extremely perilous 
faults, which from the earliest page man- 
ifest themselves with most unpromising 
pertinacity. It is our disposition to be 
lenient with first efforts. 

The truth is that the story as a whole 
creates no illusion. Of details that con- 
vey the sense of reality we are frequently 
conscious, but the chief figures, the cen- 
tral light and action, are as quavering 
and nebulous as the parlor-performance 
given by twelve-year Tommy with his 
Christmas magic-lantern. The thing 
doesn’t hang together; it goes off on tan- 
gents; it is a work, generally speaking, 
not so much of art and wisdom as of talk 
and knowledge. It seems less like a tale 
of India (whose people we mysteriously 
know from the pen of Rudyard the 
Great) than like a tale of Mars—say— 
whose inhabitants are only said to be. In 
fine, the story is nearly as bad as the color 
pictures which profess to illustrate it. 

An intention, however, to discourage 
the writer from further work is not at all 
in accord with our plan. There is a virtue 
of energy in his very exaggerations, 
which is in itself a thing of life; and with 
keener deliberation, with less common- 
place Eastern effusion and fantastic dis- 
play, he may yet produce something that 
approaches his probable ideal in litera- 
ture: the paradoxically impressive. 


J.S. D. 
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CuitpreNn oF Men. By Bruno Lessing. 
McClure, Phillips § Co., New York. 
$1.25. 


T ea people whom Bruno Lessing 


calls “ Children of Men” are merely 

children of his imaginative brain, 
and the stories which he attributes to the 
Ghetto belong only to the Ghetto as he 
sees it. 

Things are not as the writers see them, 
particularly the American writers of fic- 
tion, and these stories are characteristic 
of much of the fiction that is produced, 
or manufactured in this country. 

The writer has a smooth style, his 
sentences are well turned, his phrases 
polished, he tells his tales glibly; his 
plots are ingeniously conceived, and he 
has a way of interesting the guileless 
reader; but behind all this, what is there? 
Truth, depth, reality, life—all this is 
lacking, and the superficiality, the shal- 
lowness, the affectedness of these stories 
are glaringly obvious. 

Some of the characters of the stories 
have real Jewish names (the others have 
names which the writer thinks are Jew- 
ish, but which no Jew has ever heard of), 
and save for a little glimpse of Jewish 
life here and there, the Jewish interest 
in the people ends with their names. 

Here and there the author gives us a 
good description of a sweatshop, a slight 
picture of the Ghetto street; now and 
then he catches a trivial trait of Jewish 
existence; but, on the whole, he skims 
over the surface of things. All that is 
vital, that is true, that is peculiar, that is 
characteristic of the Ghetto, does not 
enter into these stories. 

The plots are ingenious, clever, and, 
if you will, in a measure effective, but 
they are so impossible and continually 
verge on the melodramatic. 

The actions of the people do not come 
as a logical consequence of their charac- 
ter; they are not real characters, and it is 
clear that they do things because Mr. 
Lessing pulls them by a string. 

But how can the characters be Jews 
when they are not even living, breathing, 
real human beings? 

And yet on taking up the book one 


wonders how, after all, a “ goy,” an out- 
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sider, has grasped, has comprehended so 
much of a strange life in so short a timé, 
for such is the impression; that the writer 
is a Gentile, and that he has made a num- 
ber of visits to the Ghetto. And we ad- 
mire him for his broad sympathy with 
our people, for his effusive fervor; for his 
tender touch of pathos, and we wonder 
how he has managed to understand so 
much with so little opportunity. 

But when we learn that the writer of 
these stories who employs the pseudonym 
of “ Bruno Lessing” is himself a Jew, 
we wonder how it is possible that a Jew 
should know so little of his people, should 
have such limited understanding of their 
life. 

We wonder how a Jew can be such a 
Gentile, and we realize the divisions that 
exist in Israel. 


B. G. R. 


Tue Lirerary Sense. By E. Nesbit. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


HAT members of civilized commu- 
7 while more or less normal in 

those five senses that are the com- 
mon heritage of the race, have yet a sixth 
sense which impels them, in moments of 
emotional crisis not only to act, but also 
to think and even to feel as they imagine 
the characters in the books they read, and 
the plays they see, would act and think 
and feel: this is the thesis upon which 
Mrs. Bland has founded these dozen and 
a half charming stories. It is not an un- 
familiar thesis—witness ‘“‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” both as youth and man—but 
from it Mrs. Bland has evolved one or 
two impressive tragedies and several de- 
lightful little comedies. 

Perhaps the stories of the former sort 
are the more convincing, because, as Mrs. 
Bland speedily discovers, “‘ Destiny is al- 
most without the literary sense,’ and, 
therefore, “ The Unfaithful Lover,” with 
its physical catastrophe, and ‘“ Round- 
ing Off a Scene” and “The Holiday,” 
with their purely psychological tragedies, 
succeed where “ The Obvious ” and other 
variations upon the purely conventional 
lamentably fail. Nevertheless, there is 
the very best sort of genuine comedy in 
“The Lie Absolute,” “The Love of Ro- 
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mance,” and, above all, in “The Girl 
with the Guitar.” 

Here, as always, Mrs. Bland writes 
delicately, gracefully, easily. The stories 
seem, as one reads them, to run from her 
pen with so little effort that it is only 
when one pauses to consider the admirable 
restraint in the climaxes that one gets a 
hint of the real art which contrives them. 
The note is nowhere forced; the saving 
grace of humor tempers the sterner 
scenes, and the sober sense of life’s 
spiritual reality sets its limits even to the 
fantastical. 


mB. W. i. 


SrateLty Homes in America. By Harry 
W. Desmond and Herbert Croly. D. 
Appleton § Company, New York. 
$7.50, net. 


A SURPRISE that is something more 
than pleasurable awaits the unin- 
itiated reader of “ Stately Homes 
in America.” For this huge and hand- 
some volume, with its unbetraying title, 
and its profusion of full-page plates, and 
glimpses of over-palatial interiors, is in 
no sense of the word a trade publica- 
tion truckling to the publicity-seeking 
and ostentatious millionaire. Nor is the 
book made up, as might be expected, of 
an extremely shallow rivulet of comment 
meandering idly through an extremely 
spacious meadow of photography. In- 
deed, such an outspoken and illuminating 
volume as this just as appropriately 
might have been called “ The Psychology 
of Showing Off,” or “ The Evolution of 
American Aésthetics,” so keenly pene- 
trative is this interesting and scholarly 
study of the peculiar conditions govern- 
ing what, after all, has not been mere 
blind experiment and capricious move- 
ment on the part of our New World 
home-builders. That these builders of 
stately homes have in the past made many 
mistakes is to-day only too obvious. Yet 
the fact that this architecture, with its 
mingled ugliness and beauty, is in every 
instance the flowering of condition and 
character renders doubly interesting such 
an analysis as that which the authors of 
“Stately Homes in America” have placed 
before us. 
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In the first place, it is a lively and yet 
a perfectly legitimate curiosity which 
stone-and-mortar magnificence seems to 
arouse in not only our own alerter- 
minded citizen, but also in those occa- 
sional foreign travellers who so artlessly 
tell us of our weaknesses and our wicked- 
nesses. Until half a century ago, how- 
ever, the foreigner in our midst found 
little to say about our architecture. De 
Tocqueville concluded that the New 
World mansion as he beheld it was a 
convincing seal on his conclusions as to 
the commonplace esthetic character of 
American life. Mrs. Trollope found 
herself prompted to devote only a paltry 
line or two to the architectural features 
of New York. Thomas Jefferson had 
even declared, somewhat bitterly, that 
the genius of our master-builder seemed 
to have “ cast his maledictions ” over the 
land. 

Any development, however ornate, of 
that truly and typically American struc- 
ture, the log-cabin, had long since proved 
inadequate and impossible. America, un- 
like Switzerland and Scandinavia, asked 
for larger letters in which to write her 
architectural aspirations. The result was 
the importation of the English manor- 
house of Colonial times, though, incon- 
gruously enough, these transported resi- 
dential ideas seem to have been copies of 
contemporary homes of well-to-do Lon- 
don merchants. So we find the Virginia 
planter housing himself in imitations of 
the mansions of the London bourgeois, 
sticking, through the vicissitudes of a 
climate thoroughly unsuited to such a 
style of residence, most resolutely to his 
insular and English model, and adding 
his ameliorating veranda only when the 
Colonial period was itself drawing to a 
close. Indeed, even the White House in 
Washington was the reproduction of a 
planter’s manor-house, simply built on 
a more generous scale, and made of dif- 
ferent material. 

The Colonial style, however, the child 
of social aristocracy wedded to essen- 
tially restricted economic conditions, soon 
found itself an outlander in a new-born 
period that was learning more and more 
the feverish-gaited ways of business. So 
that restless, resilient, easy-going and 


light-hearted Middle, or Transitional, pe- 
riod of American national life, wistfully 
enough called for a new type of habita- 
tion, a type which Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler has somewhere designated as 
“the most vulgar habitation ever built by 
man.” Since, however, all social activities 
must be guided by precedent and tradi- 
tion, the mid-century American not un- 
naturally looked to Europe for his in- 
spiration. Unfortunately, though, his 
eyes went out to too many parts of Eu- 
rope. If he did not set up his Lares and 
Penates in a wooden Doric or Ionic tem- 
ple, or in ordering his country “ villa” 
play ducks and drakes with geography, 
chronology and common sense, he sub- 
sided stolidly and contentedly into that 
urban abomination in the eye of beauty, 
the brown-stone front,—built usually in 
“the Italian style,” though often enough 
with a dash of the French, or with here 
and there a spice of the Gothic, to say 
nothing of an occasional little personal 
touch suggestive of Egypt or the Orient. 

Then came the modern period, dissatis- 
fied with all the old inadequate ideals 
and many of the old ridiculous ideas. 
It is the period of the money baron, of 
the bourgeois gentilhomme, wonderfully 
analogous, as our authors point out, to 
those Florentine and Venetian nobles of 
Renaissance Italy, who through trade 
and war and turbulence ultimately flow- 
ered into a rugged and virile commercial 
aristocracy. 

This money baron of ours is to-day the 
most conspicuous figure on the crowded 
stage of our American life. Publicity 
pursues him, deep as he is hidden, or 
wishes to be hidden, in his own business 
enterprises. He is an ineloquent fel- 
low, as a rule, and yet when he speaks 
he likes to be heard. So when he orders 
his frozen music he wants it to be both 
authoritative and impressive. He builds 
his house, in other words, not only to live 
in, but to be admired. Being accustomed 
to the delegation of power, through years 
of managing a great business, he orders 
with audacious confidence the best house 
that his architect can give him, insisting 
that it be stunning, and yet hinting— 
for he is rather timid in the matter of 
eesthetics—that it would perhaps be best 
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to be safely conventional. If, in America, 
he can find the architect to do all this for 
him, he is extremely fortunate. For such 
architects are rare. So far they have 
mostly given us shadows of magnificent 
European models; they have given us 
comfort without distinction; they have 
given us the engineering triumph of the 
sky-scraper, but not the architectural 
victory of beauty over utility. Some day 
they may do so, but it seems over-san- 
guine to look for such things in our pres- 
ent generation. 
A. S. 


PetronittA Heroven. By Una L. 
Silberrad. Doubleday, Page § Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 


HE author of this novel cannot fail 
1. win the admiring gratitude of 

those who read it. The heroine, 
Petronilla Heroven, the young grand- 
child of an old farmer, is an orphan, and 
works out her own salvation with con- 
vincing sincerity, while the remarkable 
man who is styled “the Woodman” has 
the fragrance of that Oriental tree which 
yields a breath of perfume under the 
blow of the axe. There is not a charac- 
ter in the voluminous, but not too long 
narration that does not ring true, albeit 
that the villain has more than a tinge of 
melodramatic suggestiveness. However, 
even in life, this clings to anything so 
radically and deliberately evil. 

Miss Silberrad attracts more by her 
character drawing than by her story; 
more by her story than by her style. Yet 
her diction is so seemly and contained in 
its personal quality that the art of it is 
greater than appears on the surface. In 
lieu of a truer word that might fail to 
do justice to Miss Silberrad’s psycho- 
logical insight and creative touch, she 
has the flavor of genius, exceptional as 
are the deserts which demand that much- 
abused qualification. Even in her humor 
there is remarkable poise. The thought 
of Thomas Hardy, with his inexorable, 
almost pitiless, conscientiousness in treat- 
ment as well as the force of his develop- 
ment of theme and character, will arise 
as one reads. Yet Miss Silberrad is too 


individual and self-reliant to be imitative. 
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Miss Silberrad accomplishes her liter- 
ary purpose with such art that her finish 
and deftness seem casual. She is not so 
modern as to shrink from a very old- 
fashioned reverence for God and the 
beauty of things divine. But adhesion 
to Him and to His law and truth come as 
climax after an attitude that scarcely 
points that way. There is dignified sim- 
plicity with subtle touches of feeling and 
of art throughout. “Petronilla Heroven” 
is a book that could be read through again 
as soon as finished, with equal delectation 
and more thorough appreciation of its 
varied excellences. There are not too 
many books of which so much may be 
said, and that it may be avowed of a 
modern novel is unique praise, though no 
more than justice. 

J. B. J. 


Our Lapy’s Inn. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.50. 


Te is a good one. Improbable to 
the point of impossible at times, the 
story still canters along in such an 
easy, graceful, pleasing fashion that the 
reader readily forgives what his own 
sense of the natural and normal tells him 
is not right, and reads because he likes 
what he is reading. He does it, too, with- 
out considering that there is something 
farcical about it all, and he is disposed 
to resent the statement—which he re- 
ceives later from the publishers’ advance 
notices—that the book is a “ humorous 
novel.” His inclination is to accept it as 
gospel truth, and when he is told it is 
“humorous,” he recalls that humor is ex- 
aggeration of those things which are not 
naturally exaggerable, and he is forced 
against his will to believe that such a de- 
lightful story could not possibly be ex- 
actly as it is set forth in the book. 

It is a Scotch-English story of a poor 
orphan girl living with an aunt who wants 
her to marry a rich old man, whom the 
girl agrees to marry, but runs away from 
before the wedding. She dons male attire 
and goes to London, where she meets a 
young fellow who afterwards turns out 
to be the son of the man the girl was to 
marry. She maintains the character of a 
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boy through several weeks, and the han- 
dling of the love theme in this portion 
of the story is delightfully deft, and the 
reader enjoys it, notwithstanding he 
knows how very impossible such a condi- 
tion of affairs must be. They discover 
each other at last, and then before the 
father and late fiancé can reach Our 
Lady’s Inn,—for he discovers them about 
the same time—they are married and the 
late fiancé accepts the situation grace- 
fully, but with certain reservations. 

That is the plot of the tale, and in the 
development of it several characters are 
introduced who add to the interest if not 
greatly to the humor. With these ma- 
terials Mr. Clouston has wrought a story 
unlike most modern stories in plot and 
situation, and absolutely lacking in that 
off-colored element of love, so called, 
which seems to be essential to nearly all 
modern stories. It is a guileless tale with 
every possible chance not to be, and this 
possibility, no doubt, adds to the interest, 
though just why, is not explicable, ex- 
cept at the sacrifice of our opinion of 
the particular morals of most reading 
people. 

“Our Lady’s Inn” is not Mr. Clous- 
ton’s first book, although he is but thirty- 
three—‘“‘ Vandrad, the Viking,’ ‘“‘ The 
Lunatic at Large,” “ The Duke,” and 
“The Adventures of M. D’Haricot,” 
being to his credit, more or less. He is 
married and lives in the Islands of Ork- 
ney, where he dispenses justice as a 
magistrate when he is not dispensing 
humor as a novelist. All of his books 
are characterized by humor and satire, 
and of this last he says: “It was in- 
tended as a contribution to serious litera- 
ture, but the Lord knows what it will be 
considered.” ‘To settle the author's doubt 
somewhat, it may be said here that his 
intention may not be thwarted entirely, 
because humorous writing may be serious 
literature—that is to say, genuine litera- 
ture. “Our Lady’s Inn” will scarcely 
be ranked as high-class literature, but it 
cannot fail to be popular, and it is so 
pleasantly and cleanly written that if it 
is not good literature, it is an excellent 
imitation and answers all the purposes of 
that elusive product. 


W. J. L. 
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Tue Horiapay Case. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. Henry Holt § Co., New 
York. $1.25. 


HE men who make a living solely 
by the manufacture of mystery 


stories are not the men whose mys- 
tery stories are the best. Heretofore Mr. 
Stevenson was chiefly known as a writer 
of historical romances which, while no 
better than the average historical romance 
of recent unhallowed memory, stood, per- 
haps, a point above the sort of work he 
attempts. But in his newly chosen field, 
Mr. Stevenson does a little better than 
most of the other workers whom he found 
there, and therein lies his salvation. 

Of course, there are conventions to be 
observed, hoary traditions to be rever- 
enced even in this kind of work, and so 
Mr. Stevenson starts out with a seeming 
murder and the accusation of an inno- 
cent person. Again, in a corner so 
crowded one is apt to jostle one’s neigh- 
bor, and so we have here the device of 
sisters closely resembling each other, and 
yet for a time ignorant of each other’s 
existence which, somewhere or other, 
Anna Katherine Green employed. Yet 
the author has succeeded in his endeavor 
to give us action rapid, but not forced, 
and to fabricate a story which, while its 
mystery will not long deceive the reader, 
is nevertheless so pleasantly, directly and 
simply presented as to hold the attention 
up to the anti-climax of the last chapter. 
There are tricks in all trades. That of 
the writer of the “ mystery story” is to 
begin with the unfolding of the mystery 
and write backwards. Mr. Stevenson 
performs that trick so skilfully as not to 
let us feel that he is performing it at all. 


R. W. K. 


Tue Story or a Laspor Acirator. By 
Joseph R. Buchanan. The Outlook 
Company, New York. $1.25, net. 


R. Buchanan’s book shows he is 
M qualified alike to lead Labor, and 
to set forth a justification of its 
position and his own, as such a standard- 


bearer. Henry George, whose honesty 
was beyond question, was among those 
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who urged Mr. Buchanan to write an 
autobiography such as he here presents. 
“ The history of the struggle for human 
rights,” George declared, “ will never be 
complete without the personal records of 
the men who occupied important positions 
on the firing line in that crucial period 
between 1880 and 1890.” 

In 1878 Mr. Buchanan was employed 
as a printer on the Denver Democrat, 
and there became first interested in the 
labor question, although when he ac- 
cepted the position he did not know the 
difference between a Union and a non- 
Union office. He confesses to receiving 
his earliest favorable impression of 
Unionism from its opponents! Shortly 
after he joined Typographical Union 
No. 49, as an employer. Later he went 
to Leadville as a miner. The railway 
entered that mining town in 1880, the 
miners’ wages were cut, and there was a 
strike. This led to Buchanan’s début as 
a labor agitator. 

A few remarks by Mr. Buchanan at 
this early stage of his history throw much 
light on his conception of what a labor 
agitator should be. Besides “ knowing 
what he is working for,’ he must, above 
all, “ inspire those he guides with a con- 
viction of his honesty.” He declares (it is 
easy to credit the assertion) that the most 
difficult agitations of a labor leader are 
“in the interest of peace—their efforts 
to prevent strikes.” 

Mr. Buchanan shows himself clear- 
headed. With a dogged devotion to the 
cause, he sees things as they are and 
speaks frankly; as, for instance: “ I have 
always observed that only a slight fog 
was necessary to obscure the political 
vision of the average workingman.” Not 
only did he “lose faith in the potency of 
the ballot to right the wrongs of the 
toilers, but at one time” (1884-85) he 
began “to despair of a peaceable solu- 
tion of the labor problem.” 

This autobiographical record reveals a 
man and throws a flood of light on Labor 
and on its achievements in this country. 
It is more interesting, in great part, than 
the most fascinating novel, yet it records 
the mournful truth as to what the most 
disinterested, the most level-headed, and 
the most energetic of labor leaders may 
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look for and receive in the exercise of 
one of the noblest missions that can fall 
to a man’s lot to-day in this country. 
Whatever the results to the cause and to 
himself, Joseph R. Buchanan has written 
himself down an honest man, “‘ who loved 
his fellow-men.” As a literary presenta- 
tion, it is lucid, cogent and thoroughly 
convincing. 


B. J. B. 


Tue Duke Deciwwrs. By Headon Hill. 
A. Wessels Co., New York. $1.50. 


FTER all, to confess that one can- 
Ave enjoy a detective story is to con- 
fess that one has no imagination. 
Indeed, the theory might be pushed to 
the extent of declaring that the worse the 
story the better must be the imagination 
that can enjoy it. But that were, per- 
haps, a dangerous line of argument, 
whereas the real truth seems to be that a 
good piece of detective fiction offers the 
most tempting sort of literary spree, and 
that, just as there are some otherwise 
law-abiding citizens who occasionally get 
drunk, so are there some generally dis- 
criminating readers who every little while 
go in for a debauch of detective stories. 
To such readers one may heartily 
recommend this book. In the first place, 
its interest begins with the first word: 
take an Englishman in hard luck in New 
York; make him agree to play a part in 
robbing a senator of bonds to the tune of 
$15,000,000 upon that gentleman’s ar- 
rival in England; then start your Briton 
across the ocean on his errand with the 
sudden knowledge that a series of acci- 
dents have made him a peer of the realm 
and that he loves the senator’s daughter. 
Obviously, the possibilities are many, and 
Mr. Hill makes the most of them. His 
scheme possesses real novelty; his chief 
criminal, the head of a wonderful gang, 
is just as boundlessly bad and as bound- 
lessly clever as a chief criminal should 
always be; his people are all alive and, 
lastly, his construction is so good a piece 
of workmanship that not until the climax 
has been reached will even the experi- 
enced reader guess the secret of the 
whole. For the character of the astute 
General Sadgrove one can forgive Mr. 
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Hill’s infelicities of diction, his “ sales- 
ladies,” and his occasionally positively 
bad grammar. In everything but style, 
“The Duke Decides” might well be a 
model for its kind. 

R. W. K. 


Memorrs oF Mapame Vicer-Leprun. 
Translated and Edited by Lionel 
Strachey. Doubleday, Page § Co., 
New York. $2.75. 


“ 
OUTE traduction,” says Volney, 
un tapis vu a revers.” No one, 
in his “‘ Histoire de Samuel,” “ est 
in reading this version of the really 
sprightly memoirs of old Louis Vigée’s 
daughter, may deny it. And yet, since 
there are many who perforce must have 
the book thus or not at all, a reviewer is, 
in common fairness, compelled to speak 
of Mr. Strachey’s translation almost with- 
out reference to the original, of which 
it is a not altogether wise abridgment. 
Enough, then, to say of this phase of 
the matter that Mr. Strachey in this well- 
made, well-indexed book, illustrated by 
fair reproductions of its author’s paint- 
ings, has worked from Madame Carette’s 
edition, and that his degree of censorship 
has been exercised in the interests of a 
uniformity with his renderings of the 
“Memoirs of the Countess Potocka” and 
the “ Memoirs of a Contemporary.” 
Madame Marie Louise Elizabeth 
(Vigée) Lebrun is familiar to most peo- 
ple through her famous portraits of her- 
self and the daughter whom she lost in 
1819, and she is valued by all artists for 
that career which reached its technical 
zenith in “The Woman with the Muff” 
(Mme. Raymond, of the Comédie Fran- 
caise); but in this volume she makes 
her appeal as a witty and observant 
woman who, at close range, saw French 
history in its making during the event- 
ful years between 1776 and 1820. Born 
in Paris in 1756, and living to the age 
of eighty-six, she published her memoirs 
“at the suggestion of her friend, the 
Princess Dolgoruki,” in 1835, and thus 
covered in them a period of rapid and 
radical change in the chronicles of her 
native country. Though she was the 
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child of an almost unknown and thor- 
oughly puritanical portrait painter, and, 
at the age of twenty, the wife of a man 
who impartially divided his time between 
gambling, picture-selling and art criti- 
cism, her own labors, and the vogue 
which they gained her, brought her into 
close contact with Marie Antoinette, the 
Dauphin, the Princess de Lamballe, the 
Duke de Nivernais, Madame Récamier, 
and Louis XVIII.—all the leading men 
and women, that is to say, in the royalist 
ranks, who were engaged in wrecking or 
rebuilding France.- Politics drove her 
into exile—to the Court of Naples, to 
Poland, to England, to Catherine II. of 
Russia, and the Emperor Paul—and, in 
the end, political changes brought her 
home again to compose this record of 
what she describes as “a wandering and 
even a laborious, but honest life.” 

All of the people one has mentioned 
and many more, equally familiar, whom 
one would like to mention, are brought 
before us in Madame Lebrun’s memoirs 
with those swift, bold lines, those bril- 
liant dashes of color, which characterize 
the author whether she works with brush 
or with pen. There is the Du Barry at 
forty-five, for instance: “ She 
seemed to me very well behaved, but 

her glance was that of a co- 
quette, for her long eyes were never quite 
open, and her pronunciation had some- 
thing childish which no longer suited her 
age.” In brief, one gets from the net 
result not only a picture of the author’s 
most important contemporaries, but a 
vivid realization of the life and the times 
they represented—a realization which 
even translation has not destroyed. 
Moreover, what is perhaps more pleasant 
still, one also gets always the reflection 
of a beautiful personality—the charm- 
ing denials, half confessions, of this or 
that soft impeachment, and the frank 
details of a brave fight for success. It 
is this that should make the book more 
popular than the other memoirs thus far 
translated by Mr. Strachey. Its writer 
had a keener eye and a sharper wit than 
the pretty Potocka, and saw life with a 
clearer vision than the author of the 
“Memoirs of a Contemporary.” For 
Madame Lebrun’s greatest claim upon 
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her readers is that, in all circumstances, 
she was ever Madame Lebrun. 


R. W. K. 


Trovuspapour Tares. By Evaleen Stein. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $1.00, net. 


N the days of Song-Tournament, when 
| tne romance-lyric was born in Pro- 

vence, and when, in Finland, the birth 
of the harp was celebrated in mystic 
Runic song-story perpetuated by the 
peasant folk from generation to genera- 
tion,—there wended a joyous throng of 
knightly Troubadours, Trouvéres and 
Minnesingers, from land to land, from 
court to court. Then, to win, in friendly 
joust, the golden violet, the silver rose or 
jewelled collar, were indeed fame. 

These times, these Song-Bards, and 
their adventures in court and far afield, 
afford abundant theme for what may be 
termed these paraphrases of historic in- 
cident. In no field is there more prolific 
fund of material for romance such as 
Miss Stein has chosen for her weaving 
of fact with fictional elaboration. The 
seeking of the lost rune,—an attempt to 
“restore this beautiful scattered story 
to the poetic wealth of Finland and of 
the world,’—presents, perhaps, the most 
dramatic possibilities in these narrations 
of gentle valorous deeds; “for all wise 
persons know that to add a beautiful 
poem or song or story to the collection 
that every nation gradually makes up for 
itself, is rightly considered a far more 
glorious thing than to discover a whole 
mountain of gold and diamonds.” 

Yet there may well be those to whom 
the story of little Félix and his “ of- 
fered lamb,” of the Christmas eve proces- 
sion, “when the holy midnight mass 
would be celebrated ” in the great village 
church, will most appeal by reason of 
its simple heartsomeness. A preference 
for either will merely be a result of the 
reader’s personality, for the author’s in- 
tuitive sense of fitness has well guided 
her in the choice of simple phrase and 
word for the fair telling of all these ex- 
ceptionally beautiful tales that come as 
a peep of blue sky, a waft of flower fra- 
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grance from distant hills, or a drift of 
forgotten bird-song—recalled from child- 
hood’s dream days. 

No prettier tales for children have been 
brought out this season; nor must we 
forego mention of the pleasing illustra- 
tions by Maxfield Parrish, Virginia Keep, 
B. Rosenmeyer and Edward Edwards. 


A. L. 


Tue Lyceum THEATRE AND HeENry Irv- 
inc. By Austin Brereton. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $7.50, net. 


HOSE Americans whose interest 
Re the English stage was inspired 

if not absolutely created by Henry 
Irving have centred that interest very 
largely in the playhouse in which most 
of the great actor’s triumphs were seen. 
And now that the Lyceum Theatre is no 
more, it is most fitting that a memorial 
volume be prepared in regard to the 
house and the man. And, that labor 
once undertaken, the British and Ameri- 
can public are to be congratulated that 
the product is so worthy the cause. Into 
the hands of Austin Brereton was con- 
fided the task of preparing the volume, 
and he has done his work with evident 
love and care. The book-maker’s work 
has been as fitting. The book fairly 
revels in fine engravings and other speci- 
mens of art. The Hantschel-colortype 
of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, 
from the painting by Sargent, is one of 
the most beautiful and complete pictures 
seen in any book. A similar tribute may 
be paid to the colortype of Mr. Irving 
as Hamlet, which forms the frontispiece. 
The illustrations are almost countless, 
and fit the text most admirably. 

Though the public of America knows 
fairly well that the Lyceum had literally 
gone to the dogs, and _ was being offered 
to any one when Mr. Irving first ap- 
peared there in 1871, few have known of 
the previous history of this ancient house. 
Its career was meteoric, indeed. Built in 
1772, it had thus almost a century of ex- 
istence before Irving’s time. In its first 
period, from 1772 to 1830, when it was 
destroyed by fire, it was used as a thea- 
tre, museum, menagerie, a scene of box- 
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ing encounters and even prize fights, a 
place for fancy dress balls, the scene of 
the acting of Edmund Kean and Charles 
Kemble. The second part of the history, 
from 1834 to 1871, was of varied for- 
tunes. There were sacred concerts and 
opera, and a long run of Dickens’s plays 
and much comic opera and many heroic 
attempts at permanency. The Society 
which had managed the theatre gradually 
went to pieces, and from 1869 to 1871 it 
was in a most deplorable condition. It 
was then that Mr. Henry L. Bateman, an 
American, took charge of it, and gave it 
an almost instantaneous boost into pros- 
perity by presenting Mr. Irving in “ The 
Bells.” From that time onward Mr. Irv- 
ing and the Lyceum enjoyed happy sea- 
sons for many years. The theatre was 
sold at auction on April 23d last, Sir 
Henry not being present, and it will 
never again be used as a theatre. The 
share which Miss Terry had in the suc- 
cess of Irving and the Lyceum is given 
proper recognition, and there is abundant 
mention of the Americans who enjoyed 
and took part in the many triumphs there. 


¥. B.. TF. 


Tue Baronet 1n Corpuroy. By Albert 
Lee. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


HIS is a story of that time in Lon- 

don when Swift and Addison and 

Steele mingled their wit with the 
wealth and beauty and gallantry of the 
capital, and Godolphin and Sacheverell 
disturbed its politics and religion. Chief 
among the gallants was Sir Eustace Cely, 
a gay one, indeed, until his bad habits 
brought him to the point when his silks 
and laces departed and left him a baro- 
net in corduroy. Mr. Lee has put the 
telling of his story in the mouth of Mrs. 
Boydell, chaperone to the Lady Ellenor 
Froude, an heiress with eighty thousand 
pounds and, of course, beautiful. The 
language is not therefore of the modern 
English variety, but it does not suffer in 
clearness and elegance on that account. 
The Lady Ellenor comes up to the city 
from the country in order to make her 
début in metropolitan society, and her 
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troubles begin very early, because Lon- 
don at that time was riotous to a degree 
and the police force appears to have been 
totally inefficient. Almost mobbed on the 
way to her first reception, she is rescued 
by a gallant gentleman who later is in- 
troduced as Sir Eustace Cely, and the 
romance moves on to marriage. 

Sir Eustace was gay enough when he 
had very little money to spend, but when 
he had the run of his rich wife’s purse 
—she loved him devotedly and had that 
confidence in him which a good wife 
usually has in a bad husband—he be- 
came the master of ceremonies in all sorts 
of recklessness. He exceeded the limit 
at last, however, even of his own sense of 
honor, and disappeared from his social 
environments to appear elsewhere as a 
common drunkard and village disgrace. 
He was reported dead after a time, and 
the Lady Ellenor married the man she 
should have married in the beginning, 
and they lived happily ever after. 

Just what there is in a book that makes 
it read easily is difficult to say, and still 
more difficult for an author to induct into 
his work; but whatever it is is lacking in 
“The Baronet in Corduroy,” because, 
notwithstanding its undoubted merit in 
many essentials, the reader frequently 
feels a sense of slowness, and is tempted 
more than once to skip a page and at in- 
tervals to turn the leaves to see how much 
further it is to the end. 

W. J. L. 


From Empire to Repvustic: Tue Story 
OF THE STRUGGLE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GoveRNMENT IN Mexico. By Arthur 
Howard Noll. A.C. McClurg § Co., 
Chicago. $1.40, net. 


R. Noll had already proved him- 
self a serious and competent, 


though popular, historian of Mex- 
ico, in his Short History, which has just 
gone into a second edition. In the new 
book, without being more popular, he is 
more interesting. The Aztec period and 
the Conquest, about which we have read 
enough, he omits; and the unexciting an- 
nals of the long viceroyalty,—or virein- 
ate, as Mr. Noll prefers to call it,—he 
compresses into short space. The suc- 
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ceeding era of “pronouncements” he 
makes about as simple as so complicated 
a mess can well be made; and indeed all 
through the book he follows a thread 
which gives a unity to the narrative. 
And yet one feels that the book, though 
not scrappy, is thin: Mr. Noll’s style 
is adequate, he seems to be unbiassed, 
and to understand his subject,—in short, 
what he has tried to do, he has evidently 
and very agreeably done: the disagree- 
ment with him, then, must come on the 
value of what he tried to do. To tell “a 
story of the struggle for constitutional 
government”’ is all very well; but to 
narrate it purely from the political side 
is to give undue importance to events over 
situations. We might form an idea from 
this book that nothing much but “ pro- 
nouncements ” and “ plans” existed in a 
country of unrivalled scenery and mar- 
vellous architecture, inhabited by one of 
the most picturesque and interesting peo- 
ples on earth. Surely the social history 
of a country where Indians, instead of 
being killed off, were at least partly ab- 
sorbed, where the Inquisition had its last, 
and the printing-press its first occidental 
days, had its bearings on the struggle 
for constitutional government. 

To narrow our objections,—surely the 
men who “ pronounced” and who made 
“plans,” and made and unmade Presi- 
dents, Dictators, and Emperors, were hu- 
man beings: and here, I hasten to say, 
the objection stands much less firm; Mr. 
Noll has given characterizations of some 
individuals,—notably of Juarez, prob- 
ably the greatest man the aboriginal 
American races have produced,—which 
make us wish he had given more and 
longer, deeper, closer ones. 

We ask for an ell: when a man chooses 
so delightful a subject as the “ sister re- 
public ” whose history has been so much 
more romantic than ours, when he is so 
impartial as to say a good word even for 
the church in Mexico, so impartial as 
never to sum up any man without shad- 
ows, or (maybe) lights, when he makes 
an account, which he has chosen to look 
at from the dryest view-point, pleasantly 
readable, we are ungrateful to ask for 
more. But not at all; it is because we 


have a feeling that Mr. Noll could have 


The New American Navy 





given us more, that we make the kindly 
suggestion that some day he may do so. 


L. H. 
Tue New American Navy. By John 
D. Long. The Outlook Co., New 


York. 2 vols. $5.00, net. 


LTHOUGH the naval history of 
Ate United States has many bright 

pages, there was a time when popu- 
lar interest in the Navy seemed to be al- 
most dead. After the Civil War our fleet 
was allowed to decay, until at last it was 
represented by a few obsolete and prac- 
tically useless ships. Had a serious con- 
flict been forced upon us then we should 
have been ill prepared. And what made 
our state the more parlous in the eyes of 
those who knew that battleships cannot 
be hastily improvised from merchant 
vessels in these days of heavy guns and 
steel armor was the apparent impossibil- 
ity of arousing Western Congressmen to 
the necessity of making appropriations 
for a new Navy. That situation had 
passed before Mr. Long became Secre- 
tary of the Navy; and it fell to his lot 
to see our ships and men tested in actual 
warfare. The present volumes are mainly 
devoted to the events of the contest with 
Spain, although a brief account is given 
of the work of construction done under 
Mr. Long’s immediate predecessors. The 
point of view is naturally that of a civil- 
ian; but this disadvantage is in some 
measure offset by the cfficial authority 
of the narrative. It represents the Ad- 
ministration view of the war and of cer- 
tain conspicuous events connected, with 
the war. As mere history it was hardly 
needed; more ink than blood has been 
shed in the conflict already. In fact, we 
have run some danger of making our- 
selves ridiculous by celebrating too loudly 
a victory over a far inferior foe. Even 
Mr. Long occasionally becomes dithy- 
rambic in his peans of praise. “‘ Dewey,” 
he says, “intrepidly steamed towards 
Luzon.” Why the adverb? Any com- 
mander would have done the same thing; 
there was nothing especially “ intrepid ” 
in the voyage; the “intrepidity ” came 
with the fighting. And such a sentence 























as this—“ Immediately one of the eight- 
inch guns of the forward turret sent its 
steel messenger of a nation’s wrath to- 
wards the Spanish line ”’—is worthy of 
yellow journalism. One looks for a more 
dignified narrative from such an author. 

Nevertheless Mr. Long’s book has its 
merits—among them some good pictures. 
Its tone in the main is complaisant, al- 
though the Sampson-Schley controversy 
is revived in its pages. Mr. Long takes, 
of course, the official attitude in this mat- 
ter. A passage in which he throws gentle 
ridicule upon the energy of his Assistant 
Secretary—now the President—in pre- 
paring for war has a certain sly humor 
very characteristic of the writer. It is 
a great pity, however, that anything 
should have been said in the account of 
the destruction of the Maine to imply 
that Spain had any responsibility for the 
outrage. But this is the impression which 
Mr. Long gives. If there was intention 
and not accident in the occurrence the 
instigators were quite as likely to have 
been insurgents as Spaniards. In some 
other details these volumes cannot be 
credited with the accuracy of accepted 
history. But they will entertain and in- 
struct a popular audience. 


E. F. 
Tue Reign or QueEN Isyt. By Gelett 
Burgess and Will Irwin. McClure, 
Phillips & Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


T is always more pleasant to recall 
| smiles than yawns, and this book has 

three things to commend it to the risi- 
bilities. First of all, it is about the new 
California, which is not inhabited by 
Jack Hamlins, but is still rich in the pic- 
turesque contrasts of a half-baked civili- 
zation. The central series of adventure 
turns on the mysterious disappearance 
of one Norine Almeric, who has been 
elected by the wire-pulling of her father, 
a political boss, to be the Queen of Love 
and Beauty at the Santa Clara Fiesta. 
In her place is substituted one Isyl Shea 
—the picturesque contrast appearing in 
the name you see. The Irish boy, Tom 
Parrish, who steers the mysterious dis- 
appearance to a marriage-bell conclu- 
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sion, is himself the second and chief 
merit of the book. He is a Purple Bull 
from Killarney. He is an heroic hood- 
lum full of prose sonnets. His slang, if 
less realistic than that of the Ade school, 
is finely imaginative. 

Finally there is no satirical intention. 
The authors find the world an amusing 
place to live in. They allow you to laugh 
without a mental reservation or a prick 
of the conscience. If they could mix a 
little genius with their good spirits they 
twain would be marked. 

D. L. C. 


Tue Quvarrains or Apvu‘t-Ata. By 
Ameen F. Rihani. Doubleday, Page 
& Company, New York. $1.25, net. 


ANY misfortunes seem—accord- 
M ing to his translator, Mr. Rihani 

—to have been the life portion of 
the Father of the Sublime, the Lucretius 
of Al-Islam, the Diogenes of Arabia and 
the Voltaire of the East who is quite un- 
known to the dictionaries as Abu'l-Ala. 
This neglect of the lexicographers and 
Oriental scholars is quite of the same 
piece with the smallpox and blindness 
with which the poet started his career; 
with the enmities aroused by his skeptical 
teachings and vegetarian proclivities. 

It was not, we are told, until 1891 that 
the larger collection of Abu’l-Ala’s poems 
was published at Cairo—and then under 
the poet’s own rather significant title of 
“The Necessity of What is Unneces- 
sary ’"—in time, however, to catch the 
wind that had wafted the Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayy4m into every bachelor apart- 
ment and Turkish cosey corner of the 
Western world. 

“In his religious opinions,” writes the 
translator, “the Arabian philosopher is 
far more outspoken than the Persian poet. 
I do not say that Omar was a plagiarist, 
but I say this: Just as Voltaire, for in- 
stance, acquired most of his liberal and 
skeptical views from Hobbes, Locke and 
Bayle, so did Omar acquire his from 
Abu’l-Ala.” This is a truly stupendous 
matter when one considers the abstruse 
and intricate character of Omarian phi- 
losophy. 

How much more to the point, had 
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Abu’l-Ala given some foretaste of the 
beauty of the Tent-maker’s imagination 
and feeling; how much of a relief from 
the pseudo-Orientalism 4 la Vantine’s, if 
readers were taught something about the 
really great poetry of Persia and Arabia, 
and made to realize that most of the true 
distinction of the Rubdaiydt belongs to 
Edward FitzGerald. 

The wine-cup motif occurs but seldom 
in these quatrains; at heart Abu’l-Ala 
seems more humanitarian, though when 
he does mention the pleasures that flesh 
is heir to the reader is not left to query 
over any mystical import. 

And yet the poet is particularly happy 
in the symbolism of such a quatrain as 
this: 


“How oft around the Well my Soul 
would grope 
Athirst: but lo! my Pail was without 
Rope: 
I cried for Water, and the deep, dark 
Well 
Echoed my wailing cry, but not my 
hope.” 
Be es 


Bartascu oF THE Guarp. By Henry 
Seton Merriman. McClure, Phillips 
§ Co., New York. $1.50. 


BOOK easy to read; a book not 

easy to forget; a book that im- 

presses with a sense of impending 
evil, but does not harrow by precipitat- 
ing it. A peculiar, uncouth, unaccount- 
able, admirable character this old soldier 
of the Old Guard, this Papa Barlasch, 
who was fierce of feature and ragged of 
clothes, but gentle of heart, and clothed 
in fine raiment of loyalty to friends and 
heroism of the silent sort. He was of 
the Napoleonic army which came con- 
quering into Prussia, and so swept on 
through Russia, to return never again ex- 
cept in shreds and patches. 

Mr. Merriman handles his situations 
and his characters as does a skilful stage 
manager, who keeps an audience always 
on the verge of something terrible to hap- 
pen, but does not permit it to happen. 
Or if it does, it takes place just far 
enough out of sight and hearing to allow 


the imagination to do all the vivid and 
lurid rest. In this way Mr. Merriman 
carries his readers through pages of 
perilous possibilities which in the hands 
of a less masterly manipulator would 
fairly burst into the most strenuous kind 
of melodrama. Possibly that may not be 
the proper method by which an author 
should hold the interest of his readers, 
but we believe that the majority of read- 
ers prefer the pursuit of over-wrought 
feelings to their possession. 

The pictures, by the, Kinneys, while 
they do not add anything to the text, do 
not detract from it, which is more than 
can be said of most pictures in novels. 


W. dik 


Tue THOUGHTLEss THOUGHTS OF CaRISA- 
BEL. By Isa Carrington Cabell. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $1.25, net. 


IKE the deacon who unwarily re- 
® joiceth when the parson aims his 

text at a brother deacon, you too, 
gentle reader, will rejoice exceeding great 
over these “ genial satires ”’—until you 
come to the one wherein the writer turns 
her synthetic X-Ray vision on your pet 
theoretical foibles. In a manner half 
persiflage, half sarcasm and wholly ridi- 
cule, she unwraps the garment of con- 
ventional opinion, shakes out its wrinkles, 
and with her well-directed comments and 
illustrations proves to us how really anti- 
quated it has become. 

Clear, concise and epigrammatic are 
her clustered phrases,—marked examples 
of condensed thought and original pre- 
sentation; a veritable gold-mine of ir- 
resistibly quotable matter for any after- 
dinner speaker. I’ve made a wager with 
my “Jane” (if you want to know who 
Jane is you must read the book), that no 
other reviewer will be able to abstain 
from copiously quoting the text. The 
antithetic point of view, which is that 
adopted by this writer, often constitutes 
a fair temporary substitute for brilliant 
pungent wit satirically aimed; but here 
the two are joined to form shafts of ex- 
ceptionally bright, unmalevolent satire. 

Perhaps the advisability of presenting 
these detached satires in book form might 
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be questioned; for close and continuous 
companionship often reveals too much of 
the machinery, and accentuates style- 
mannerisms that would otherwise remain 
unnoticed. The wise reader—who will 
prove his wisdom by taking my advice 
—will draw about him a circle of appre- 
ciative listeners once a week, o’ winter 
nights, and have one or two of these 
clever critiques on “The New Man,” 
“The New Child,” “ Servants,” “ Origi- 
nal Sin,” etc., read aloud until the book 
is finished. I know of nothing more for- 
lorn than to be obliged to laugh alone 
when one’s friends’ idiosyncrasies or pet 
creeds are being ridiculed. It conduces 
to cynicism. 
A. L. 


New Eneianp History 1n Batiap. By 
Ednard E. Hale and His Children. 
Ilustrated. Little, Brown §& Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.00, net. 


HE genuine ballad we can hardly 

have in our literature. The few 

specimens which Dr. Hale has col- 
lected in this attractive volume are little 
more than popular doggerel. The most 
original of them all is ““ Yankey Doodle.” 
Perhaps ‘“ Ye Lamentable Ballad and ye 
True Historie of Captaine Robert Kidd ” 
is the best. But there is nothing of the 
pathos and poetry of the Scottish ballads: 


“Oh, open the door, Lord Gregory, 
Oh, open and let me in, 
For the wind blaws through my yellow 
hair, 
And the rain draps from my chin! 


“ Oh, little did my mither ken, 
The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in, 

Or the death I was to dee.” 


Nothing of this sort was possible in the 
New England of two centuries ago. Yet 
there are events worthy of commemora- 
tion in song; and Dr. Hale and certain 
members of his family have endeavored 
to fill up the gaps. They have written 
some fairly good verses, but it would not 
be truthful to call them ballads. “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” which is included in the 
collection, is not a ballad at all. “A 
Ballad of the French Fleet” is; Dr. 
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Hale is not far wrong when he charac- 
terizes it as “the best New England 
ballad so far.” One gets out of patience 
sometimes with the facile critics who 
sneer at Longfellow. No writer did more 
to make American literature respected. 
Whittier was essentially a balladist, 
though in poetic genius he is not to be 
compared, of course, with the author of 
“The Golden Legend” and “ Evangel- 


ine. E. F. 





To spe TakeN witu Sart. By Peter 
McArthur. Limpus, Baker & Co., Lon- 
don. 


ND very good eating, too. No one 

who is hungry for real wit, for 

sharp, original satire, for out-and- 
out sensible nonsense, for something light 
yet pithy, keen and eminently quotable, 
need search farther than Mr. McArthur’s 
book. It has the air of being jotted 
down, of having been written anywhere 
and everywhere spontaneously, laugh- 
ingly, ironically, as the spirit or (to be 
precise) the devil prompted him. The 
writer has been for some time connected 
with Punch, and this fact—utterly un- 
appreciable in its ceremonious importance 
to the average American—excuses, plau- 
sibly, the two rather thuddy appendices 
addressed to that sombre periodical. But 
the subject-matter, as a rule, is quite un- 
encumbered by the British idea of humor, 
and the writer succeeds never better than 
where, with a Scotch-Canadian native 
uppercut or an acquired American dig in 
the ribs, he assails old England on her 
sacred ground. He holds her dear, but 
perceives her need of correction, and with 
charitable brevity essays it immediately, 
as in the following excerpt: “ Etiquette 
is a beneficent invention that enables a 
naturally disagreeable people to live with 
one another without coming to blows.” 
“Good form appears to be the accumu- 
lated weariness of centuries expressed in 
a general air of boredom.” “An Eng- 
lishman’s social standing seems to depend 
on the number of people he can afford to 
despise.” “‘ This country is full of peo- 
ple who are starving up to their posi- 


tions.” J. S. D. 








Bert Leston ‘Taylor’s 


The Great American Novel 


HE suggestion (it really amounts 

to an inspiration) of Mr. Chester 

Bailey Fernald, that he who 
would write the Great American Novel 
must travel; that no one can under- 
stand our country except from the per- 
spective afforded by other countries 
and institutions; that, to paraphrase 
Johnson, the American author should 
let 


His observation with extensive view 
Survey his kind from China or Peru— 


this happy suggestion has been received 
by American authors, old and young, 
established and struggling, with an en- 
thusiasm that gives rich promise of the 
long-looked-for masterpiece. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, who more than 
once just missed writing the Great 
American Novel, advises us of his in- 
tention to remove at once to the south 
of France, and make one more attempt. 
“Mr. Fernald’s suggestion,” writes 
Mr. Howells, “ was like a cold plunge 
in the Pierian Spring. I feel again 
the confidence and enthusiasm of 
twenty-one.” 

Mr. James Lane Allen favors Chris- 
tiania, Norway, and will spend the com- 
ing summer at that place. “I am in- 
formed,” Mr. Allen writes us, “ that 
the perspective at, or from, Christiania 
is uncommonly fine.” 

Before this is printed Mr. Irving 
Bacheller will have left for Adis Abeba, 
the sprightly capital of Abyssinia. He 
will be the guest of Emperor Menelik 
until he writes “ Finis” to the Great 
American Novel. Menelik, who is much 
interested in America, and especially in 
American letters, has placed at Mr. 
Bacheller’s disposal the entire west 
wing of his palace, the windows of 


which command an unparalleled per- 
spective. 

“ Of course I shall have to give up 
politics for a time,” writes Mr. Booth 
Tarkington. ‘ Not that I love politics 
less, but that I love literature more. I 
am going to Thibet. It’s a long jaunt; 
but if there is anything to the Fer- 
naldian hypothesis, the farther one 
goes the better. That’s awful, isn’t 
ar 

* In my opinion,” writes Mr. Hutch- 
ins Hapgood, “ the North Pole is the 
ideal spot. My perspective will be free 
from magnetic disturbances, while the 
quiet and simplicity of my daily life 
will make for the utmost concentration. 
And concentration, I believe, is as neces- 
sary to the writing of the Great Ameri- 
can Novel as perspective. I shall prob- 
ably accompany Lieutenant Peary.” 

It is understood that Mr. Charles 
Major will locate in Nijni Novgorod. 


Lines 


On HEARING THAT I. K. FrrepMan 
HAD GIVEN UP THE UNCERTAINTIES OF 
LITERATURE FOR THE ASSURED AFFLU- 
ENCE OF A MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


Man cannot live “ By Bread Alone”; 
He needs more sinewy grub; 
And whoso sings of serious things 


May join “ The Beggars’ Club.” 


“© Real Conversations ”’ 


[On the veranda of the Authors 
Club, at Styxville-on-the-Styx. Dis- 
covered, John Milton and his publisher, 
Samuel Simmons. | 


Milton—I am informed that fifty 
thousand pounds has been offered for 
the original manuscript of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 














Reading Sauce 


Simmons—Yes ; by an American, the 
story goes. He is probably insane. 

Milton—Such an inference is natu- 
ral from a _publisher’s standpoint. 
Do you happen to remember what you 
paid me for that poem? 

Simmons—Really, the matter has 
slipped my mind. It was quite a while 
ago; and I did not take my books with 
me when I left London. But it wasn’t 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Milton—No. At the time the poem 
was written I did not believe there was 
so much money in the world. But I 
remember distinctly the pitiful amount 
you paid me. It was five pounds. 

Simmons—Dear me! Is it possible? 
I thought it was more. But, as I told 
you at the time, my manuscript readers 
reported that they didn’t see much in 
the poem, and were quite sure it would 
not be one of the “Six Best Selling 
Books.” Besides, you know, I let you 
have the dramatic rights. 

Milton—Much good that did me. 

Simmons—That was your look-out. 
See what Irving has done with our 
friend Dante’s work. ‘There was a 
good play in “ Paradise Lost.” 

Milton (recurring to the original 
grievance )—Still, five pounds was a 
small sum. You might have given me 
at least ten pounds. 

Simmons—If it were to-day, I should 
—cheerfully. Times have changed, 
John. Times have changed. 

Milton (with a flash of insight )— 
Yes; times have changed. But I doubt 
whether publishers have. 


Little Literary Let-Ups 


A bit of London literary gossip men- 
tions that Mr. Herbert Flowerdew com- 
poses directly on the typewriter, and 
finds it very helpful to have by his side 


while writing some (other?) mechanical 
work, preferably a clock to mend. It 
took Mr. Flowerdew two years to think 
out, and six months to write his latest 
book, and in that six months of writing 
he must have mended many clocks. 

This need of distraction from 
powerful concentration is characteris- 
tic, more or less, of authors in general. 
While some find in luncheon or dinner 
a sufficient diversion, others require 
something more trivial, even frivolous. 

During the late Christmas shopping 
season Mr. Will Payne might have 
been seen strolling along State Street, 
Chicago, keeping an eye out for the 
mechanical toys dancing on the pave. 
Mr. Payne collects a great quantity of 
these made-in-Germany novelties, and 
keeps them by him when writing. 
Every quarter-hour or so he lays down 
his pen, winds up a tin bug or other 
toy, and watches it hop about on.- his 
desk. 

Then, as many know, Mr. J. K. 
Bangs’s favorite distraction is making 
crazy quilts. In a writing day of four 
hours Mr. Bangs will do about six 
squares, and some days, when he is feel- 
ing especially industrious, he will 
achieve eight. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith always has, 
at his elbow, some light housekeeping, 
such as cleaning a lantern or trimming 
a wick. 

Mr. Henry Watterson, while writing 
“The Compromises of Life,” found 
relaxation in mixing, every little while, 
a mint julep. “This practice,” he 
says, “is bound to result in stirring 
work.” 

Carlyle, as everybody by this time 
knows, found his mental diversion in 
beating: his wife, but this distraction is 
not to be recommended except in rare 
instances. 








The Broken Statue 


BY LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


HERE was once a sculptor and 

he loved a fair woman, but she 

merely played with his love for a 
time and went her way. 

Then the sculptor shut himself in his 
room and toiled unceasingly carving 
her features in the cold stone, and as 
he toiled, his grief departed, for the 
soul his imagination had _ created 
seemed to be infused into the statue, 
and he loved deeper than before. 

One day the woman returned to him, 
but he looked at her with vacant eyes. 
* You are nothing to me,” he said, and 
went on with the completion of his 
work. She watched him to the end and 
then struck the lovely figure to the 
ground, so that it was broken. The 
sculptor never worked again after that, 
but there were those who found the 


fragments of the statue and put them 
together as best they could and stood 
it in a place where those who love 
beauty are wont to go. Many passed 
by it in the days that followed and won- 
dered what its history could be, but 
there was no name attached to it and 
the few who knew did not tell its story. 

Years after a woman came and stood 
before it and those who saw her looked 
at her in amazement. “She is the 
statue, given life,” they whispered, and 
she heard them and turned away 
quickly ; but as she turned, the light 
shone full upon her and the features 
were indeed the same. It was a won- 
drous likeness,—even as the stone 
showed where it had been marred long 
ago, so there were strange ugly scars 
across her face. 


A Poet’s Proverbs 


“ 'T'HERE’s many a slip ”—’twixt the thought and the pen. 

* Man wants but little here below ”— poets always NEED a little more. 

Flights of fancy seldom lead to Fifth Avenue flats. 

Poets “ propose! ”—editors reject the proposals. 

Pegasus is sometimes slow in mounting the summit of song because of bad 
feet. 





Auoysius Cou. 























